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Economy, Equity and Ethics: 
Current Perspectives on Wildlife 
Management in the North 


Milton M.R. Freeman 
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and Canadian Circumpolar Institute 
University of Alberta 


Introduction 


Wildlife resources remain critically important to many rural populations 
throughout the world, in areas from the tropics to the high latitudes. In the past, 
wildlife management advice, if not decision-making itself, has been entrusted 
mostly to biologists. 

Today, particularly in northern regions, changes are affecting the strictly 
science-based orientation toward management that has prevailed for many 
years. This paper provides a human ecology perspective on this change, and the 
process may provide some indication of the role that may exist for social 
scientists interested in environmental matters. It appears (and the bibliography 
should indicate the extent to which this is the case) that there is enlarged scope 
for social scientists’ involvement, and this is particularly the case when consid- 
ering marine mammal management, for marine mammals (e.g., seals, dolphins 
and whales) appear to hold a special place in many peoples’ minds, and more 
especially in the minds and socio-cultural institutions of many Arctic indigenous 
peoples. 

In colder parts of the world, where sea temperatures are close to the freezing 
point, warm-blooded sea creatures (birds and marine mammals) are among the 
most noticeable and, in socio-economic and cultural terms, very often the most 
important resource species. For local people, marine mammals are sources of 
food, clothing, and commodities having trade value. The even greater impor- 
tance such resources may have possessed in the traditional past ensures that the 
customary social institutions and cultural beliefs of the local residents remain 
significantly connected to the varied uses these resources continue to serve (e.g., 
Young and Olsen 1992; Wein and Freeman 1992; Manderson and Akatsu 1993). 
The value of seals, walrus, whales and seabirds was frequently equated with 
survival itself, but not mere survival, for these resources were and continue to 
be associated with a satisfying, rewarding and desirable life in these otherwise 
inhospitable regions. To keep warm and healthy a person needs an appropriate 
diet, and none is more appropriate than the nutrient-rich fresh meat and fat of 
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these northern wildlife species. Furthermore, anthropologists firmly believe that 
customary diet is even more important in establishing and maintaining an 
individual’s cultural identity than is any other distinctive cultural attribute, 
including even language (Douglas 1984). 


The Question of Commercial Use of Wildlife 


Today, during many of the debates and political campaigns having the purpose 
of enhancing wildlife protection, many animal protection activists claim that 
commercial use of these resources represents an especially grave threat to 
sustainable use and should consequently be opposed. However, many rural 
people, including most aboriginal peoples, combine both commercial and 
subsistence uses of wildlife in order to sustain their cultures and communities, 
and furthermore it is now recognized that such mixed (subsistence and market) 
economies have existed for centuries (Headland and Reid 1989; Peterson 1991) 
and, as a general rule (and contrary to widespread popular belief) have not 
caused any significant environmental damage or loss of biodiversity in the north. 

Indeed, in many instances today, as in the past, sustainable use of living 
resources occurs despite the commercial sale of surplus produce and the use of 
modern harvest technology. In view of this, and the severe hardship caused to 
many rural and coastal societies by restrictions placed on their commercial use 
of wildlife, the political intent and morality of such prohibitions on use need to 
be seriously and critically scrutinized. 

This paper focuses upon changing orientations in marine mammal use and 
management in northern regions, where for many years the sale of wildlife 
products has sustained the health and vitality of aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
peoples and their distinctive cultures and communities. 


The Role of People 


It appears to be increasingly well understood that people are indeed part of 
natural ecosystems. One result of the increasing support for a ‘man in the 
biosphere’ orientation to the environment, is the growing recognition that 
people, indeed resource users, may play a very important role in environmental 
affairs, for among the various stake holders with concern and useful knowledge 
about wildlife, people using wildlife may be indispensable for ensuring that 
rational conservation strategies are successfully implemented (IUCN 1993). 
The term conservation implies rational [sustainable] use, and within many 
traditional societies the means to ensure this wise use is encoded within the 
cultural norms and social institutions that have evolved over time. Indeed, the 
long term persistence of human populations and the biological resources to 
sustain them (even where available technology is capable of exhausting the 
resource pool) provides empirical support for the notion that people are gener- 
ally knowledgeable about and responsible toward the limits of sustainability. 
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This general principle, reflecting the general state of affairs, is not invalidated 
by known (and arguably exceptional) cases where, for reasons of social and or 
cultural breakdown, some degree of local depletion of resources is seen to have 
occurred. 


Ethical Concerns 


A more humanistic dimension has been introduced into wildlife management 
decisions as a result of both the general public and the local users of wildlife 
becoming increasingly involved in management discussions. 

Professional hunters have ethical concerns about the animals they hunt (see 
e.g., Causey 1989). In the case of whalers for example, these concerns range 
from the purely pragmatic, viz., that the kill be clean and the meat handled 
properly, to deeper concerns about respect for animal life and maintenance of 
traditional relationships (as among Inuit whalers, Freeman et al. 1992, Lynge 
1992) or significant religious practices to insure the peaceful repose of the dead 
animal’s soul (as practised in contemporary Japanese whaling societies, 
Akimichi et al. 1988; Higuchi 1992). Further related to these widespread ethical 
concems, it can be noted that considerable research has been carried out by 
governments and whalers’ organizations during the past decade to develop 
humane killing methods for use both in subsistence whaling and commercial 
whaling (most recently reported in International Whaling Commission (IWC) 
1992a and 1992b, respectively). 


The Issue of Equity 


The importance of equity is increasingly recognized in discussions about 
rational wildlife management. For example, the World Conservation Union 
[IUCN] and World Wide Fund for Nature [WWF] have both endorsed the idea 
that the social and economic benefits from sustainable wildlife use may provide 
powerful incentives to conserve wildlife, and consequently it recommends that 
the people most directly involved should receive a fair share of the benefits 
derived from utilizing wildlife resources. Indeed, in order to further these 
conservation-enhancing tendencies it is recommended that effort should be 
made to increase profits derived from using wildlife IUCN 1993; Makombe 
1994; WWE 1993). 

In view of the above, it may be assumed that a situation where those who 
invest economic and human capital to the conservation of a wildlife resource, 
but receive no return, might reasonably feel that the management regime was 
seriously flawed. Indeed, it would be reasonable to conclude that not only is the 
Situation inequitable, unjust, and unreasonable, but if it was deliberately pro- 
longed it might also be morally questionable. This unfortunate situation has 
developed within the international whaling regime, and appears to be the case 
in several other situations where animal protection activists can mount emo- 
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tional campaigns that succeed in co-opting gullible politicians, as has occurred 
with, e.g., fur seals [Veltre and Veltre 1987] and elephants [Bonner 1993]. 

In the past it was common for wildlife users to be largely excluded from any 
meaningful role in wildlife management. More recently however, where prob- 
lems have arisen over questions of conservation and equitable allocation, many 
user groups have sought to become partners in wildlife management. This is 
particularly the case in the northern regions, where marine and other mammals 
continue to have significant cultural, socio-economic and nutritional importance 
for local people (Freeman et al. 1992; Lynge 1992; Wenzel 1991). For indige- 
nous wildlife users in particular, goals sought include instituting more cultur- 
ally-appropriate management regimes that, inter alia, makes use of the users’ 
traditional knowledge of local ecological systems (Freeman and Carbyn 1988; 
Keith and Saunders 1989; IUCN/UNEP/WWE 1991; Johnson 1992; Inglis 
1993; Williams and Baines 1993). 


New Partnerships 


One strategy northern wildlife users have adopted to achieve a more significant 
role in management involves entering into co-management (or co-operative 
management) agreements, whereby the state and the user-group jointly assume 
responsibility for research and monitoring related to management needs as well 
as developing and implementing actual resource management programs. There 
are now several successful examples of co-management in the northern regions 
that variously involve whales, bears, caribou, wildfowl, and some economically- 
important fish species (Osherenko 1988; Pinkerton 1989; Huntington 1992). 

Contrary to earlier views about management of resources held in common 
(e.g. Hardin 1968) it is now known that many sustainable resource management 
systems are neither dependent upon government management nor the private 
ownership of the resource. In such adaptive systems “ownership” of the resource 
and responsibility for controlling its use resides in local-level systems of 
community (or communal) management (e.g., Berkes et al. 1989; Feeny et al. 
1991; Ruddle and Johannes 1990). Where such customary systems fail to 
maintain sustainable use the cause is not necessarily the commercial use of the 
resource but may involve failure of the management system to adapt to changing 
use-demands (which are not related to commercial activities). One main cause 
of such failures to adapt is a breakdown in the local-level social and cultural 
institutions that formerly insured sustainability, and which, from a policy 
perspective, should be recognized as providing the most pragmatic (i.e. cost-ef- 
fective and enforceable) means to re-establish sustainable and equitable re- 
source use (see Berkes 1989). 

Yet, despite the ability that exists to effectively manage marine mammals 
sustainably and with equity (through co-management partnerships), we see 
tremendous conflict associated with the sustainable use of marine mammals by 
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local peoples for purposes of making a living - acustomary and not unreasonable 
activity that usually requires regarding living resources as a consumable com- 
modity. Although the various opponents of consumptive use believe it is quite 
in order to engage in commercial enterprises using the animals in a non-con- 
sumptive fashion (e.g., through seal-pup watching on the sea-ice in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, or through whale watching from boats), any commercial use that 
involves killing the animal for meat, fur or other purposes is strenuously opposed 
and considered by such opponents to be morally wrong. Recognizing that some 
individuals may have an aversion to the killing or eating of any animal, it is 
nevertheless reasonable to ask: why do national governments (that condone the 
killing of all sorts of wildlife for a variety of different reasons) nevertheless 
oppose the killing of just a few selected species, often in areas outside their own 
jurisdictions? Why should governments become so exercised about such matters 
when the animals are to be killed for food and where this consumptive use can 
occur without the possibility that this use will cause the stock to become 
progressively fewer in numbers (say, by limiting the harvest to levels safely 
below the level of natural increase of the stock)? 


Reasons for Opposing Consumptive Use of Resources 


There are many reasons provided for opposing consumptive use of living 
resources, and perhaps the most reasonable of these is a belief that the animals 
in question are endangered or are likely to become endangered by this use. With 
respect to whales and whaling it is almost to be expected, after twenty years of 
“Save-the-Whale” campaigns and media attention based upon such campaign 
material, that people will believe that “whales are an endangered species’’(sic). 

Very few people are aware that very few of the 80 species of cetaceans are 
truly endangered, and that none of the half dozen species that are endangered 
now are subject to hunting. Regrettably, protection of non-endangered species 
does nothing to help those species that are truly endangered, and indeed some 
argue that such overprotectionist zeal hinders rather than helps the recovery of 
those needing assistance (Brownell et al. 1988; Tyack 1988). 

Another reason for widespread opposition to hunting is the belief that it is 
cruel and inhumane. Certainly, in the historic whale fisheries it might take long 
periods of time to kill a very large whale using Victorian-age technology, and 
it is true that this technology was still in use up to about 10-15 years ago. 
However, present-day technology is designed to render the animal unconscious 
within seconds, if not killing it instantly, with death following a minute or two 
later. Compared to the transportation and production-line handling of cattle, 
sheep and hogs in most meat packing plants in industrialized countries, whales 
may reasonably be said to have a far less trauma-inducing route to someone’s 
dinner plate (Sandoe 1993). 
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Yet another reason why people feel concerned about the killing of marine 
mammals is these animals have been represented in the mass media (based upon 
animal protection campaign literature) as being defenceless and pitiable (in the 
case of seals) and highly intelligent (in the case of whales). Certainly no one can 
deny that seal pups and dolphins are cute and altogether likeable. However, there 
is no scientific basis for believing that toothed cetaceans that hunt for their food 
are any more “intelligent” than wild dogs or cats, or that the plankton-feeding 
great whales are more intelligent than other browsing animals such as goats, 
sheep or cattle (e.g., Freeman 1990; Gaskin 1982:115-116; Pryor 1986; Kli- 
nowska 1989). Most peoples’ basis for judging cetaceans or sea lions as 
intelligent derives from observing them performing in captivity. However, 
almost any animal, once in captivity, can be trained to do tricks (e.g. Prescott 
1981; Pryor 1981), and many wild animals can learn to accept humans while in 
a wild state. In terms of behaviour, there is nothing “intelligent” about whales 
that is not shared or surpassed by other mammals. 

However, the issue fuelling the debate and the opposition of several western 
governments toward consumptive whale use is not related to questions of 
science, nor indeed is it directed toward rational resource management, but 
rather, it has become one where emotions, economic self-interest and political 
expediency are the means and the ends being pursued. In such a climate, there 
is no domestic political advantage for non-whaling countries such as Australia, 
Britain, France, or the United States for example, to allow Iceland, Japan or 
Norway to catch a few hundred whales. Without any conceivable domestic 
benefit, no politician in the non-whaling countries would risk the anger of a 
public that sincerely (even if erroneously, see Freeman and Kellert 1994) 
believes that “whales are an endangered species” or that “whalers want to 
exterminate every whale in the world’s oceans” to quote the inflammatory 
rhetoric contained in some of the current Save-the-Whale campaign literature 
and repeated by individual politicians and governments seeking an inexpensive 
“green” identity. 

In view of the assessment just advanced, it should not be difficult to 
understand why whalers wishing to take small numbers of whales from abundant 
stocks of non-endangered species, using the best technology and management 
controls that science can provide, are vigorously opposed. The large national 
and international animal protection organizations (many claiming hundreds of 
thousands of members in each country and many with annual revenues in the 
millions of dollars) go to great lengths to continue opposing whaling, even when, 
at the present time, whaling has shrunk in economic importance and operational 
capacity to a fraction of its status twenty years ago when the conflict started (see 
IWC 1992c for the limited scope and scale of contemporary coastal whaling 
operations in Greenland, Iceland, Japan and Norway). The reason for such 
determined opposition, including the need to indulge in exaggerated and fanciful 
hyperbole, is that individuals and groups who operate successful campaigns to 
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save charismatic wildlife species annually raise very large sums of money by 
such methods. Organizations such as Greenpeace, the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare, the Environmental Investigation Agency and World Wide 
Fund for Nature (Bonner 1993; Rasmussen 1993; Sissons 1993) are not only 
commercially very successful, but are able to use their considerable financial 
resources to seek to exert political influence nationally and internationally in 
circumstances where vote buying is the normal way of conducting business 
(Spencer et al. 1991; Sissons 1993; Rasmussen 1993). Among the various 
Campaign causes and emblems, whales have proved to be one of the most 
successful for such public fund-raising campaigns (Kalland 1993). 


Conclusions 


Reference was made at the start of this paper to the widespread belief that 
wildlife cannot be used sustainably when it is commercially exploited. Accep- 
tance of this proposition depends upon conventional wisdom, affirmed in many 
peoples’ mind by the popular understanding of the generally poor history of 
commercial fisheries in general and whale fisheries in particular. 

However, these “tragedies of the commons” situations, often brought graphi- 
cally to the publics’ attention by reference to old data or archival film material, 
are more appropriately associated with a failure in management, an inability or 
unwillingness to limit access to these resources, not to some intrinsic property 
of resources held in common. Indeed, the past, recent and continuing failures 
of the international whaling regime have been well documented elsewhere (e.g., 
Allen 1980; Andresen 1993; Schweder 1994), though cases of well-managed 
and sustainable whale fisheries are likely entirely unknown by the public at 
large. 

The large amount of scholarship that now supports the view that common 
property can be sustainably exploited when appropriate management institu- 
tions are in place, does not draw invidious distinction between commercial and 
non-commercial users and uses of the resource. Where use of common property 
becomes unsustainable, there may be many reasons, including inter alia, the 
imposition of an inappropriate management regime, or because the customary 
management institutions no longer function. However, this breakdown may 
occur in the presence or the absence of commercial exploitation. The question 
of commercial use of a resource depends much less on the fact that the end use 
is commercial, and far more on who controls access to the resource and the 
means of exploitation. More to the point, and as the extensive literature referred 
to earlier attests, many locally-centered harvesting operations are sustainable, 
or they provide good evidence that due to the multidimensional valuation of the 
resources by the local resource-using community, adaptive conservation meas- 
ures will be valued and instituted by the local users once harvest levels exceed 
sustainable levels. 
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Introduction 


As infectious diseases become less common causes of morbidity among north- 
ern Canadian infants, lifestyle and nutritional diseases assume greater impor- 
tance. In this paper we will consider three sets of factors which may influence 
the health of the mother and her newborn: smoking, caffeine and alcohol intake 
during pregnancy, sunlight exposure and vitamin D, and dietary iron intake and 
prenatal supplementation. 

Drinking alcohol during pregnancy has been implicated in Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome (FAS)' and Effect (FAE) and there is evidence that these problems 
may be widespread among indigenous populations’. Smoking during preg- 
nancy, through decreased placental circulation’, may also compromise the fetus. 
Decreased fetal growth’ and, more recently, behavioral problems in children, 
have been cited as effects of smoking during pregnancy”. The role of caffeine 
has not been well defined. Although with the availability of vitamin D-enriched 
milk and infant formulas vitamin D deficient rickets has become quite rare, 
vitamin D deficiency appears to persist in certain areas in spite of these 
measures. Haworth and Dilling reported 48 cases in Native children in Northern 
Ontario and Manitoba’® and a recent survey revealed a high prevalence of low 
levels of 25-hydroxy-vitamin D (25-OHD) in this population’. Similarly, Godel 
and Hart reported cases of rickets occurring in two- to three-month-old native 
infants as part of Northern Infant Syndrome’. Vitamin D requirements have been 
estimated at about 400 I.U./day, and where the skin is regularly exposed to light, 
this requirement can be met by endogenous vitamin D3 production in the skin. 
However, in northern latitudes where winters are dark and cold, low levels of 
25-OHD have been found in infants born in early spring compared to adequate 
levels in infants born in late summer’. The role of exposure to light on the 
vitamin D status of northern Canadian mothers and their infants will be dealt 
with in this paper. 

The role of iron deficiency in the production of anemia is well known and 
iron deficiency anemia is common in infancy, usually between 6 months and 2 
years of age. What had not been appreciated until recently is that iron deficiency, 
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even a deficiency which falls short of causing anemia, may have severe 
behavioral and cognitive effects, some of which may be irreversible!®. 

The role of the mother’s iron status in infant iron deficiency is not clear 
although iron deficiency is quite common during pregnancy. In the non-preg- 
nant state, a diet containing 15 to 20 mg of iron is considered adequate’ but 
during pregnancy dietary iron alone may not be sufficient'*. An intake of 45 to 
60 mg of iron daily may be needed to supply the extra 4 to 6 mg of absorbed 
iron required during the second and third trimesters, a requirement difficult to 
meet with diet alone. It has, in the past, been assumed that a fetus was an efficient 
parasite and that the developing fetus would get the iron it required regardless 
of the maternal iron status. Is this, indeed, the case or can the iron status of the 
mother have an effect on the iron status of the infant? 


Aims of this Study 


The aims of this study were: 

1. To assess the prevalence of smoking, caffeine and alcohol intake of 
women during pregnancy in the Inuvik Zone of the Northwest Territo- 
ries and to determine the effect of these substances on intrauterine 
growth. 

2. To determine the incidence of vitamin D deficiency in mothers and 
their newborns in the Inuvik Zone of the Northwest Territories and the 
possible effect of the marked seasonal changes in amount of daylight 
on vitamin D sufficiency. 

3. To assess, in northern mothers and their newborns, the adequacy of die- 
tary iron intake during pregnancy, the degree of iron sufficiency and 
the effectiveness of prenatal iron supplementation; to assess the prog- 
nostic significance of prenatal ferritin determination. 


Methods 


These data were collected as part of a study of the influence of nutrition and 
lifestyle on maternal and infant health, the Northern Infant Nutrition Study 
(NINS) and the data pertaining to lifestyle’’ and to iron status’* have previously 
been reported. 

The study group consisted of 162 mother-infant pairs from 10 communities 
in the western Northwest Territories of Canada, the common theme being 
delivery of the infant in Inuvik, situated on the Mackenzie delta, at 69 degrees 
North latitude. Four racial groups, Inuit, Indian, White, and Mixed were iden- 
tified on the basis of the questionnaire and of their health care numbers. Each 
mother was seen first at 1 to 8 months gestation (mean = 4.3 months), a second 
time with her newborn at delivery at the Inuvik General Hospital, and again in 
her home community 6 weeks to 16 months after delivery (mean = 4.3 months). 
At each visit, measurements were taken, blood obtained, a questionnaire detail- 
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ing demographic and lifestyle factors filled out, and an assessment made of 
maternal diet (24-hour and food-frequency assessment) including supplemen- 
tation. Blood was collected in heparinized tubes and the blood transferred, 
without refrigeration, to an immunology lab at the University of Alberta where 
lymphocytes (for immune assays) were separated and plasma frozen pending 
ferritin and 25-OHD assays. Individuals with 25-OHD levels of less than 25 
nmol/l were considered to carry a high risk for rickets. Similarly, individuals 
with plasma ferritin levels of less than 15 ng/ml were considered iron deficient; 
those with levels of between 15 and 20 ng/ml, iron depleted. 

Alcohol intake was divided into 4 categories; abstinence, moderate (<5 
drinks < once a week), frequent (<5 drinks > once a week) and “binge” drinking 
(>5 drinks > once a week). A standard “drink” referred to a bottle or a can of 
beer, a 4 oz. glass of wine or a one ounce “shot” of hard liquor, with or without 
mixer. Smoking was assessed by a questionnaire which documented the number 
of cigarettes smoked per day and distinguished between smokers, non-smokers 
and former smokers. To determine caffeine intake during pregnancy, the mother 
was asked to estimate the amount of coffee, tea and colas she drank using as a 
standard serving, a 6 oz. (180 ml) cup for coffee and tea and a 12 oz. (355 ml) 
can or bottle of cola. Daily caffeine intake was calculated on the basis of 120 
mg per serving of coffee, 65 mg per serving of tea and 35 mg per serving of 
cola’. 

The number of hours of bright sunshine per month in Inuvik was based on 
the average of data from 1961 to 1991 obtained from Environment Canada”. 


Multivariate analysis. Using multiple regression methods, the independent 
effects of alcohol, smoking, and caffeine on fetal growth were assessed. Birth 
weight was significantly decreased with smoking (p=0.01) but not with either 
alcohol or caffeine intake. Length was slightly decreased with smoking 
(p=0.06), was unaffected by caffeine, and was increased with alcohol (p=0.02). 
In contrast, the head circumference was affected by alcohol intake (p=0.03) but 
by neither smoking nor by caffeine. 


Results 


Smoking, caffeine, and alcohol intake. The prevalence of smoking (63.5%) 
was very high, especially among mothers of native or mixed race (70%) (Table 
1) and among the younger mothers (80%) in the group aged 14 to 18. The rate 
of smoking among white mothers was 32.4%, similar to the figure of 27% 
among females aged 18-34 in Alberta (1990)!’. 

Smoking had a significant effect on intrauterine growth. Newborn infants of 
smoking mothers averaged 260 grams less in weight (p), 1.1 cm. less in length 
(p) and 0.5 cm less in head circumference (p=0.05) than infants of non-smoking 
mothers. They also were delivered significantly earlier than their counterparts 
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Table 1. 
Prevalence of smoking, caffeine intake and alcohol intake by racial group 


Race Smokers Caffeine > 300 mg/d Drinkers 

N % N Jo N % 
Inuit 39/56 69.6%" 10/55 72.7% 11/49 22.1% 
White 12/37 32.4%° 9/32 28.1%! 14/34 41.2% 
Indian 27/36 75.0% 23/37 62.2%® 12/35 34.6% 
Mixed 23/30 76.7%° 16/30 53.3%" 13/27 48.2% 
Total 101/159 63.5% 88/154 57.1% 50/145 34.5% 


2X2 Tables Fisher Exact Probability - ab bc bd ef p<0.001 fg p<0.01 fh p<0.05 


(p=0.01). By extrapolation, this difference in gestation of 0.6 weeks can be 
estimated to account for about 70 gms of the 260 gm difference in birth weight 
observed. 

There was a significant correlation between the number of cigarettes smoked 
and the birth weight (r=-0.21, p=0.007) and a decrease of all measurements was 
evident with as few as | to 5 cigarettes a day (Figure 1). 

The caffeine intake varied extensively, from a low of 5 mg to a high of 3705 
mg with a daily mean intake of 531+575 mg. Eighty-eight of 154 (57.1%) 
mothers ingested more than 300 mg of caffeine daily (Table 1). White mothers 
drank significantly less caffeine than other groups. Mothers who ingested more 
than 300 mg a day (equivalent to 2.5 cups of coffee), had significantly lighter 
and shorter babies than mothers who ingested less than 300 mg (p<0.05). 
However, the majority of mothers who drank coffee and other caffeine contain- 
ing drinks also smoked. Thus, when the effect of caffeine was controlled for 
smoking, the apparent effect of caffeine on infant growth disappeared. 

Ninety-five of the 145 mothers (66%) abstained from alcohol during preg- 
nancy (Table 1). Of the 50 (35%) who drank, 22 (15%) were “moderate” 
drinkers. The other 28 (19%) were divided into two groups, a group of 10 
“frequent” drinkers (7%) and a group of 18 “binge” drinkers (12%). Although 
there was no difference in the prevalence of alcohol intake between racial 
groups, there was a difference in the amount of alcohol consumed. Six (54.6%) 
of the 11 Inuit and 7 (58.3%) of the 12 Indian mothers who drank were “binge” 
drinkers compared to only 2 (14.3%) of the white mothers and 3 (23.1%) of the 
mothers of mixed race. 
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When infants of drinking and non-drinking mothers were compared, there 
was no significant difference in either birth weight or head circumference 
between them. However, when drinking was analyzed with respect to the 
amount of alcohol consumed, heavy drinking, especially “binge” drinking, was 
associated with a significant decrease in head circumference compared to 
non-drinkers (p<0.05) and to moderate drinkers (p<0.01). Infants of “Moderate” 
drinkers were not growth retarded compared to infants of non-drinkers. Indeed, 
they were significantly longer (p<0.05). None of the infants were recognized as 
having FAS or FAE either at birth or at follow-up. 
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Mean 25-Hydroxy Vitamin D levels - Mother and Newborn 
By Month of Delivery and Hours of Sunlight 
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Figure 2. This illustration shows the relationship of mean 25-OHD levels and bright 
sunlight exposure in the Inuvik area of the Northwest Territories. 


Vitamin D. The mean 25-OH vitamin D level of newborn infants was found to 
be 35.7+15.6 nmol/l, only 70% of the mean maternal value of 53.3+20.9 nmol/1. 
Twenty of the 135 (14.8%) newborns and 7/141 (5.0%) of the mothers had levels 
less than 25 nmol/l, levels which are associated with an increased risk of rickets. 
Levels were not constant throughout the year and the geography of the area 
might suggest why. Inuvik is situated at about the 69th parallel and at this 
latitude, there is a marked seasonal difference in the amount of daylight, ranging 
from total darkness in mid-December to 24 hours of daylight in June. Since 
vitamin D synthesis occurs in the skin in response to light exposure, synthesis 
would be expected to be low during the winter months. Figure 2 is a plot of 
monthly mean delivery maternal and infant 25-OHD levels upon which is 
superimposed the number of hours of bright sunlight per month in Inuvik’®. 
Maternal 25-OHD levels were lowest in May, reflecting low levels of light 
exposure throughout a winter pregnancy. Mean levels increased as summer 
progressed possibly in response to increased light exposure. Infant mean levels 
were also low in spring but tended to recover more slowly than those of the 
mother, the difference increasing as the year progressed. Fifteen of the twenty 
infants with levels below 25 nmol/l were born in the period of greatest darkness, 
November to January. Indeed, over 40% of the infants born in November and 
December had levels of 25-OHD below 25 nmol/l. Of interest is the fact that 
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prenatal supplementation with 400 IU of vitamin D did not appear to influence 
the levels. 


Iron intake and deficiency. The daily intake of iron during pregnancy, based 
on a mean of prenatal and postnatal 24-hour recall values ranged from 6.1 to 
55.5 mg/day (mean = 18.09.0 mg/d) (Figure 3). Only 28% of the mothers, mostly 
native, had intakes of greater than 20 mg/d. Few had intakes which met the 
requirement of 45 to 60 mg/d during the third trimester of pregnancy. 

Iron deficiency, defined by a ferritin level of less than 15 ng/ml, was found 
in 32.4% (24/74) of mothers during the first two trimesters, 25.3% (20/79) at 
delivery and 51.7% (15/29) of the mothers and 31% (9/29) of the infants after 
four months post-partum when stable levels had been reached. Many of the 
mothers were iron deficient in spite of relatively high dietary iron intake. 

Although there was poor correlation between dietary iron intake and ferritin 
levels, there was good correlation between the administration of 60 mg/d of 
supplementary iron and subsequent ferritin levels. Significant differences in 
ferritin were found at follow-up in a cohort of 42 supplemented and 22 
unsupplemented mothers and their infants, 45.540.9 vs 12.89.2 ng/ml for the 
mothers (p<0.001) and 105.6115.2 vs 46.763.5 ng/ml for the infants (p=0.03). 
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Figure 3. This graph illustrates the distribution of the dietary iron intake during 


pregnancy in mg/d and the percentage of the total number of mothers in each 
category. Fewer than 70% of mothers ingested 20 mg of iron per day. 
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Table 2. Relationship of iron supplementation and prenatal ferritin 
levels* to follow-up maternal ferritin levels. 


Prenatal Prenatal Maternal Follow-up Ferritin 

Supplement Ferritin Mean + SD >20ng/ml 

(60 mg/day) (ng/ml) Number % 

None <20 ng/ml 16.0 + 11.0° 3/8 (38) 
(3 to 32) 

‘ >20 16.3 + 9.4° 2/4 (50) 
(3 to 25) 

Given <20 ng/ml 30.9 + 25.3° 6/11 (52) 
(7 to 80) 

i >20 69.5 + 41.2° 17/17 (100) 

(22 to 159) 


ANOVA a,b b,c a,c p >0.10 b,d c,d p<0.01 a,d p<0.001 
* first 2 trimesters 


Ferritin levels obtained during the first two trimesters were good predictors 
of subsequent iron status and of the effectiveness of routine prenatal iron 
supplementation (Table 2). If prenatal levels were less than 20 nmol/l, fewer 
than 52% of mothers had levels of ferritin of more than 20 ng/ml at follow-up, 
regardless of whether supplementation was given or not. If, on the other hand, 
prenatal levels were greater than 20 ng/ml, if supplementation was given, all of 
the mothers had ferritin levels greater than 20 ng/ml at follow-up. 


Discussion 


This prospective study documents a high incidence of drinking, smoking and 
caffeine intake in a northern population in spite of the fact that alcohol intake 
and smoking tend to be under-reported in surveys'*. Most disturbing are the high 
rate of smoking, especially among native mothers and the high prevalence of 
“binge” drinking. Head size is predicated by the size of the brain and micro- 
cephaly is a feature in FAS. Alcohol exposure during pregnancy is one of the 
leading causes of mental retardation in the United States’? and has also been 
identified as a leading cause of mental retardation and learning disability in 
northern British Columbia and Yukon”. Animal research shows that with 
alcohol exposure during a later stage of gestation when the brain is undergoing 
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rapid growth and development (human second and third trimester equivalent), 
behavioral difficulties and learning problems are commonly observed”!”. 

Although the amount of alcohol intake that is critical has not been estab- 
lished, some evidence suggests that mild to moderate intake does not cause 
damage”. However, Streissguth et al. have shown a 7-point IQ change at age 7 
with as few as 2 drinks a day*’. More important than the average intake may be 
the peak blood level. A high blood alcohol level, especially if “pulsed” as in 
“binge” drinking, has been found to be an important factor in inhibiting brain 
growth” and the relative microcephaly found with “binge” drinking which we 
found may attest to this. Small head size at birth has been linked to school 
performance”, with mental retardation and decreased cognitive abilities. Smok- 
ing may aggravate these effects. Decreased bi-parietal diameter was found in 
infants of moderate smokers compared to non-smokers and this was more severe 
in heavy drinkers and alcoholics*’. Furthermore, smoking and alcohol have 
recently been linked to an increased risk of febrile convulsions”. 

Although the relationship between the seasonal variation of light exposure 
and vitamin D is not clear-cut, the low mean levels of 25-OHD found in mothers 
delivering in early spring suggest that low light levels during winter may have 
resulted in decreased vitamin D synthesis during a period when vitamin D 
requirements may have been high. The fact that vitamin D is found in newborns 
suggests a placental transfer of vitamin D since the infant in utero is not in a 
position to manufacture his own. 

Levels of 25-OHD approaching the rachitic range in a significant percentage 
of infants born in mid-winter suggest that borderline maternal vitamin D 
sufficiency may have been present in spite of reasonable maternal levels. It 
would therefore seem reasonable to increase the vitamin D supplementation 
during winter above 400 I.U. since this level of supplementation did not appear 
to prevent deficiency. There is a theoretical danger of hypervitaminosis D with 
larger doses, but there is evidence that in northern regions 1000 I.U of vitamin 
D per day can be given safely”. Thus the present policy regarding vitamin D 
supplementation in the north should be reconsidered. 

This study has established how common iron deficiency is and the apparent 
inability of an individual to increase dietary iron intake sufficiently to cover the 
extra iron needed in pregnancy, especially during the third trimester. A supple- 
ment containing 60 mg of iron given daily should be sufficient as long as the 
mother is not iron deficient at the start of pregnancy. 

This study suggests that a ferritin level be obtained routinely in the first or 
second trimester of pregnancy. If the level is greater than 20 ng/ml then a 
supplement of 60 mg of iron per day should be adequate. However, if the level 
is less than 20 ng/ml, there is a great chance that iron deficiency will occur in 
spite of 60 mg/d of iron supplementation. Close monitoring will indicate which 
individual will require therapeutic doses of iron. 
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An important finding was that maternal supplementation does seem to 
augment infant iron stores. It is very important to monitor infant ferritin levels 
closely, especially if mother is iron deficient, to be able to treat the condition 
before anemia occurs. The routine use of iron fortified formulas is recommended 
in infants who are not breast-fed. 

While deficiencies of iron and vitamin D can only be controlled, the condi- 
tions most likely to devastate the infant and child, Fetal Alcohol Syndrome and 
Fetal Alcohol Effect, can be completely prevented. It is hard to fathom why, 
with the extensive amount of information available detailing the effects of fetal 
alcohol exposure, drinking during pregnancy is still so widespread. A planned 
preventative approach is needed, one which is aimed mainly at children and 
young adults. This requires a combination of research**** to give baseline 
information about prevalence, attitudes and influences, upon which to base 
programs and evaluation, and effective communication” to provide accurate 
information about the dangers of smoking and drinking. The associated poverty, 
unemployment and helplessness in communities which spawn drinkers must 
also be addressed. Native groups, health boards, women’s groups and local 
communities should be encouraged, with the help of health professionals, to 
take responsibility for assessing their problem and taking action. 
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Introduction 


As tourists, hosts, and observers, it is not difficult to recollect examples of “the 
good, the bad, and the ugly” associated with tourism development. However, 
when doing so it should be recognized that tourism itself is neither inherently 
good nor is it inherently bad (or ugly). Although its impacts can be profound for 
both the tourist and the host destination, they represent the effect and eventual 
manifestation of a variety of factors. If the outcome of tourism development is to 
be considered as good, sustainable approaches must be practiced. Sustainability 
in a tourism context implies that relevant resources can be managed in such a way 
that tourism “... can fulfil economic, social, and aesthetic needs while maintain- 
ing cultural integrity, essential ecological processes, biological diversity and life 
support systems” (Tourism Stream Action Strategy Committee, 1990). This goal 
represents a lofty aspiration. Effective management strategies are required if 
sustainable tourism is to be a reality rather than a utopian ideal. 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that tourism represents a new 
kind of harvest in the North that in many ways is analogous to the northern 
wildlife harvest. Parallel issues will be identified and arguments developed to 
support the notion that just as appropriate management of wildlife resources 
facilitates sustainable use, appropriate management of tourism resources can 
also facilitate sustainable use. Prior to examining the parallels between the 
tourism and wildlife harvests, an overview of tourism in Canada’s Northwest 
Territories (NWT) will be presented as indicative of Northern trends. 


Tourism in the NWT 


The North represents one of the last terrestrial frontiers on the earth. Features 
that have been traditionally seen as barriers to tourism include its remoteness 
and harsh climatic conditions (Department of Economic Development and 
Tourism [DEDT], 1990a; Tourism Canada, 1990). While these characteristics 
are likely to continue to discourage the mass market, somewhat paradoxically, 
they are increasingly being recognized as part of the attraction of the North for 
those travellers who are looking for new experiences and who can afford to pay 
for them. The fundamental attractions of the NWT lie in its relatively untouched 
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three month summer season. Prior to that point, the estimates represent 
annual arrivals, 


Figure 1. Pleasure travel arrivals in the Northwest Territories. 


and inspiring natural environment along with its rich cultures. Tourism promo- 
tion material for the NWT tends to empathize these features (DEDT, n.d.). 

Just as the NWT as a whole has undergone dramatic change over the past 30 
years, so has tourism activity within the Territories. While only 600 non-resident 
pleasure travellers were estimated in 1959 (Department of Industry and Devel- 
opment, 1972) over 47,600 were estimated during the summer of 1989 (Figure 
1) (DEDT, 1990a). These 1989 figures are small relative to many southern 
destinations but they are substantial in a Northern context, representing a 78 fold 
increase over this 30 year period. 

As the number of visitors has increased, so have their reasons for visiting. 
While pleasure travellers in the 1960s came primarily for fishing and hunting, 
today’s visitors have a much more diverse range of interests including general 
touring and sight seeing, visiting friends and relatives, adventure travel, and 
ecotourism (Hinch and Swinnerton, 1993). 

The contribution that tourism makes to the NWT economy as a result of these 
activities is substantial. Tourism Canada (1990) estimated that in 1989, the 
tourism industry in the NWT generated approximately $54 million in revenue 
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and accounted for 2.7% of the Gross Territorial Product. Over 2,500 or 1 in 20 
NWT residents were either directly or indirectly employed in tourism and 
continued growth is expected in this sector. It is also viewed as an activity in 
which the economic benefits can be targeted to areas not necessarily favoured 
by other types of economic development and to areas that are populated by 
indigenous people. In addition to the anticipated economic benefits, proponents 
see tourism as providing a bridge between the traditional subsistence lifestyle 
of Northerners and the increasingly prevalent wage economy. These charac- 
teristics would appear to underlie the rationale for the Government of the NWT’s 
strong advocacy for tourism development as reflected in a policy that encour- 
ages “...a community-based and regionally disbursed tourism industry which 
contributes to the achievement of the economic, cultural and environmental 
aspirations of Northwest Territories’ residents” (DEDT, 1990a:13). 


Northern Wildlife Harvest Analogy 


Notwithstanding the Territorial government’s explicit support for tourism de- 
velopment throughout the NWT, a debate exists as to the sustainability of an 
activity that is driven by commercial interests. The tourism literature has long 
contained references to the danger of tourism sowing the seeds for its own 
destruction through unsustainable practices (e.g. Young 1973). While there is 
general agreement on the need for management, there is considerable disagree- 
ment on the nature that this management should take. 

The current debate on the Northern wildlife harvest presents some useful 
insights for tourism development and management. Pressure from internation- 
ally-based environmental groups threatens the continued practice of certain 
types of commercial and subsistence trapping, hunting and fishing. One of the 
responses to this pressure has been the presentation of reasoned argument in 
defence of local people’s ability and right to continue their practice of the 
sustainable commercial and subsistence harvest of these wildlife resources 
(Freeman 1994). The following discussion will review parallel issues and 
arguments in the context of the tourism harvest in the North. 


The role of people. Freeman (1994) argued that people are part of the natural 
ecosystems and that those associated with traditional societies have long prac- 
ticed the wise subsistence and commercial harvest of wildlife. He further argued 
that on the basis of their successful record as resource managers, the local 
knowledge and practices of these people merit considerably more respect from 
scientific and professional experts than they currently receive. 

A similar argument can be formulated in the context of tourism. Although 
international tourism has tended to be characterized as being based on an 
anthropocentric or human centred paradigm in which the interests of the tourists 
are paramount, movement is occurring toward a more ecocentric or ecosystem 
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focused paradigm. The emergence of ecotourism (Boo, 1990) as an increasingly 
popular form of tourism is one demonstration of a greater appreciation of the 
interdependence of people and the natural environment. Similarly, increased 
recognition of the unique perspective of indigenous hosts (Parker, 1993) sug- 
gests that a more holistic perspective of tourism is emerging. 

One of the most eloquent descriptions of tourism as an ecosystem was 
presented by Murphy (1985) in his book entitled Tourism: a community ap- 
proach. He effectively argued that tourism meets all of the standard criteria of 
an ecosystem. At one point in his argument, Murphy (1985) described the tourist 
as the prey and the industry suppliers as the predators. He emphasizes that “... 
the predator is not an evil creature in the natural world for it keeps the system 
in balance. Likewise, the industry makes a contribution to a destination com- 
munity if it husbands local resources and provides tangible benefits (such as 
revenue and amenities) in the process” (Murphy, 1985:169). 

From this ecocentric perspective, issues and approaches to sustainability 
become much clearer. Because local hosts are so closely tied to this ecosystem, 
their self interest dictates that they should play a strong and effective role in 
sustainable management. Anthropocentrically oriented external suppliers, such 
as tour operators, also have an interest in the health of the ecosystem but it is 
often focused on the economic dimensions of tourism. Unfortunately, concen- 
tration on economic considerations tends to encourage short term perspectives 
rather than long term. Decisions based on short term profits are not necessarily 
in the long term interest of the destination’s ecosystem nor the tourism industry 
as a whole. If stakeholders who are external to the tourism destination are truly 
interested in long term sustainability they would do well to heed the advice of 
local residents. 

One of the major differences between arguments supporting local control of 
the wildlife harvest and those supporting local control of the tourism harvest 
concerns the limited direct experience of the local hosts with tourism. While 
traditional societies have a long record of success in terms of sustainable wildlife 
practices, since tourism is a relatively new activity in the North, no parallel 
record of tourism management exists. Indigenous knowledge and expertise 
therefore resides in the realm of the supply side, as it relates to the local resource, 
than it does to the demand side and the travel trade intermediaries. 


Ethical concerns. Freeman (1994) identified the primary ethical concerns in 
the wildlife harvest as being the protection of the “environment” and the nature 
of the kill during the harvest. In the case of the former concern, the urban public 
and the non-urban wildlife harvesters agree on the need to protect the environ- 
ment through sustainable practices, although there is disagreement over what 
constitutes sustainable practice. In the case of the latter concer, the hunters’ 
respect for the animal is often reflected by religious practices. Advances have 
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also been made related to killing methods, thereby making hunting more 
humane. 

From the perspective of tourism, similar agreement is found in terms of the 
significance of the natural environment along with similar debates about the 
sustainability of various practices. While there is no literal kill in tourism, 
Murphy’s (1985) analogy of the tourist as the prey and the operator as the 
predator suggests that there may be a symbolic kill. Ethical tourism practices 
would appear to be determined by the fairness of the transaction (value for value) 
and the presence of genuine respect between the participants of this exchange. 

An additional ethical issue that Northern tourism is faced with concerns the 
commoditization of culture. In promoting culture as an attraction it becomes a 
product (Greenwood 1977). The challenge faced by tourism developers is to 
facilitate this transaction of value for value without robbing the culture of its 
meaning and authenticity. Residents must maintain their sense of identity as a 
community and as a people. A variety of promising management techniques 
have been used in the North in an attempt to meet this challenge. Particularly 
promising initiatives include the Summer Cultural Camp of N’dilo just outside 
of Yellowknife and the Angmarlik Interpretive Centre in Pangnirtung in the 
Baffin region (DEDT, n.d.). In the first example, paying visitors are invited to 
a traditional Dene Summer camp where they may interact with Dene elders 
practicing traditional activities. At the Angmarlik Interpretive Centre visitors 
are welcome to meet with Inuit elders to drink coffee and share insights about 
the local Inuit community and heritage. In both instances, the nature of the 
interaction is controlled by the local people. While the specific event may not 
be purely authentic by some definitions, participants are aware of this and 
apparently satisfied. Visitors enjoy a “window” and even a “doorway” to local 
culture that they would not normally have while the locals protect their privacy 
by providing a designated stage for their interaction with tourists. 


The issue of equity. There has been a growing recognition that the returns that 
accrue from wildlife management practices should better reflect the investments 
of the stakeholders. To deprive local wildlife users of their livelihood with little 
or no compensation is unjust and morally questionable (Freeman, 1994). 

A similar imbalance has occurred in many tourism destinations in less 
developed countries throughout the world (Britton, 1982). Decision making 
power often resides with individuals from outside the destination community 
and similarly the majority of the benefits often accrue to these non-residents. 
These beneficiaries tend to possess the financial capital, knowledge, and expe- 
rience that enable them to not only spearhead development but also to reap its 
financial rewards while avoiding many of the affiliated costs. In its extreme, 
this imbalance of power represents a form of neo-colonialism. The danger of 
this type of tourism development in the North is real but it is moderated 
considerably by a critical distinguishing feature. 
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The North varies from popular destinations in lesser developed regions near 
the equator in terms of the role of the resident. Northerners are recognized as 
part of the attraction and not just employees meant to provide services to 
facilitate the visitors’ enjoyment of the physical resources. Many tropical 
destinations are attractive to mass tourists primarily for their climate and 
beaches. For better or worse, the harsh climate and remoteness of the North 
means that its visitors fall outside of the mass market and are generally much 
more attracted by local culture or at least are more sensitive toward it. North- 
erners therefore participate in tourism development from a much stronger 
negotiating position than do their southern counterparts. They have expressed 
a desire to maintain control of the industry in their communities and the very 
basis of the attraction depends on their support and participation (Nickels et al., 
1991). 


The Path to Sustainable Tourism 


Regardless of the academic debate over the merits of tourism, the practice of 
tourism exists and is expanding throughout the North. The foundation for 
sustainable tourism is present but ongoing efforts must be made to stay on this 
path. To do so requires community control, recognition of the dynamic nature 
of ecosystems, and the creation and maintenance of effective partnerships. 


The “tragedy of the commons”. Hardin’s (1968) essay on the tragedy of the 
commons has influenced a generation of resource managers to believe that a 
resource such as wildlife will be abused if it is viewed from a communal 
perspective. He suggested that sustainable practices would only emerge if the 
commons was subdivided into private holdings whereupon the owner would 
safeguard the resource. Alternatively, the commons could be managed by a 
strong central agency of government that would act in the public interest. He 
saw the tragedy of the commons as being the inevitability of destruction because 
of a lack of assigned responsibility and the fact that an individual stood to benefit 
in the short term by deliberately exceeding the natural regenerative capacity of 
the resource. This line of reasoning has been used in a variety of studies of 
tourism including critiques of alternative tourism (Butler, 1989) and case studies 
of northern-based whale watching enterprises (Ris, 1993). It can also be used 
as an argument to support the strong central control of the tourism resource base 
within a context of privately owned tourism enterprises using the commons. 
Freeman (1993:5) suggests that: 


Hardin’s argument is flawed on four main counts: 1) he misunderstood the nature 
of the historic commons upon which he based his ideas; 2) he confused common 
property with open access to resources; 3) he ignored successful communal 
management practices; 4) he failed to consider the importance of kinship and 
co-residence in effecting sustainable resource use. 
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On the basis of these flaws, Freeman argues that “ownership” of the resource 
and responsibility for controlling its use can successfully reside in local-level 
systems of community management. In traditional societies, this success is 
dependent on the healthy functioning of local social and cultural institutions. 
Management approaches which circumvent the community weaken these struc- 
tures and thereby present barriers to the sustainable use of resources. 

Similar arguments exist in the realm of tourism. Sustainable tourism requires 
the support of the destination community (Murphy, 1985). Yet the challenge 
remains as to how to operationalize this community support. Just as with wildlife 
management, local social and cultural institutions can serve as the locus of 
control for decisions that influence the sustainability of tourism in that destina- 
tion. These institutions provide the structure that is needed to operationalize a 
community-based approach to tourism. The cost-effectiveness and enforceabil- 
ity of sustainable tourism practices are much more attractive when they are 
delivered through existing community infrastructure. Sustainable tourism 
strategies can be designed to reinforce the effectiveness of these institutions 
rather than to by-pass them or work against them. 


Living ecosystems. Opponents to the harvest of wildlife have argued that these 
populations should be returned to levels thought to approximate their pre-ex- 
ploitation status. Not only are these previous population levels in many cases 
unknowable but the ecosystem in which they existed at any given time has 
changed (Freeman, 1993). 

A harvest, be it of wildlife or tourists, should be conducted with an appre- 
ciation of a living ecosystem which is constantly evolving. The impacts of 
tourism must be judged in the context of the impacts of mass media, technologi- 
cal innovation, changing health care and education delivery systems, evolving 
political systems, and a multitude of other significant factors. To live within the 
midst of this change must cause confusion. Yet it is wrong to assume that an 
outside perspective provides sufficient insight to know what is best for a 
destination. Paternalistic approaches to tourism development tend to view the 
past as pristine and therefore often mistakenly strive to recreate earlier versions 
of a culture, freeze a culture in its present state or even to create a mythical 
culture based on an external romanticization. As part of the world order, 
Northerners have a right to change and to manage that change within their 
communities. 


Effective partnerships. Attempts to restrict, and in many cases end, the wildlife 
harvest in the name of environmentalism are at best misplaced and at worst 
morally deficient. In practice, a commercially viable wildlife harvest can be 
used to further justify the protection of the natural environment from a variety 
of competing unsustainable resource use activities (Ris, 1994). Just as Freeman 
(1993) has argued that the basic control for wildlife harvest should reside in the 
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local communities, so must the balance of control of tourism development. To 
place this authority elsewhere is both unwise and unfair. Yet the tourism harvest 
is not identical to the wildlife harvest. It is a relatively new activity, Northern 
residents themselves are part of the resource, and Northern tourism represents 
a relatively minor component of a global tourism system. One of the implica- 
tions of these differences is that while controlling interests should remain in the 
hands of Northerners for the reasons already presented, effective partnerships 
need to be established with tourism stakeholders from outside of the region. 
External stakeholders have built up substantial experience in tourism develop- 
ment, they recognize Northerners as an integral part of the resources, and they 
are well connected throughout the global tourism system. A balance among 
these interests is a prerequisite for sustainable tourism in the North. 

Co-management wildlife agreements have emerged as mechanisms to 
achieve a balance of stakeholder interests (Freeman, 1994). Similar agreements 
are emerging in the context of tourism. The ongoing settlement of aboriginal 
land claims throughout the North has provided the impetus and legal framework 
for land use agreements. As a direct and indirect result of this land claim 
settlement process, aboriginal groups have acquired greater control over the 
planning, management, and operation of territorial and federal parks (Val, 
1990). These parks serve as a focal point for tourism and local groups have 
gained a greater say in the way they are planned and managed. A second 
mechanism designed to promote effective partnerships has taken the form of 
economic development incentive programs that provide capital to local groups 
so that they may enter business partnerships from a stronger equity position 
(DIAND, 1991). Under both of these mechanisms, Northerners have benefited 
from their experience with negotiations and legal battles related to other re- 
source issues, land claims, and the devolution of government. Northerners are 
not naive about partnerships and their role in a partnership. They recognize that 
they are negotiating from a position of strength. 


Sustainability 


Tourism not only represents a new kind of harvest in the North but its sustain- 
ability depends on wise and effective management, just as does the sustainability 
of the wildlife harvest. The similarities between the tourism and wildlife 
harvests include the ecocentric reality of the environments in which they exist 
and the wide range of stakeholders associated with each harvest. While these 
parallel characteristics suggest similar management strategies, the differences 
between the two harvests must also be recognized. In addition to being a more 
recent activity, northern tourism is unique in terms of the fact that Northern 
cultures form part of the resource. Sustainability therefore, depends on the 
integrity of the cultural resource as well as the natural resource. Cultural 
integrity does not imply a static state but rather the continued evolution of unique 
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northern societies. The dependence on culture as an attraction empowers the 
community by giving its residents the ultimate control of the tourism harvest. 
The tourism harvest also varies from the wildlife harvest in that the North is a 
relatively minor destination in the broader context of global tourism. As such, 
although it is spared the pressures of mass tourism, it is still dependent on the 
expertise of many other players in the global tourism system. 

These similarities and differences with the wildlife harvest suggest three 
fundamental elements in the development of sustainable tourism activity in the 
North. First, although it has been argued that local communities effectively 
determine the success of a tourist destination on the basis of their willing 
participation, more formalized methods of local control should be encouraged. 
Second, while the ecosystems of the North are vulnerable and their welfare must 
be considered at all times, it must also be recognized that they are dynamic and 
in many ways resilient. Change is normal, especially within the cultural dimen- 
sion of that ecosystem. Finally, although the balance of control should remain 
within the local community, effective partnerships needs to be developed with 
outside stakeholders. By its very nature, tourism involves contact between local 
hosts and visitors from outside the destination. Sustainable management prac- 
tices require the effective input of all these stakeholders. 
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Summary 


During the last week in August, 1993, a group of visual artists travelled to a 
location in north central Alberta on the banks of the Peace River. The artists 
brought with them their perceptual and technical skills such as painting, 
drawing, sculpting, glass work, and fibre work. In many instances, the artists 
created rich combinations from a diversity of skills and ways of seeing. 

The landscape along the banks of the Peace River near Fort Vermilion holds 
sheltered pockets of distinct old growth forest. This Boreal forest is unique for 
its especially large and old trees like aspen, birch and white spruce. These trees 
provide a mixed forest habitat for supporting the needs of large numbers of 
plants, especially numerous varieties of mosses, lichens and fungi. The old 
growth forest is also home to special types of animals, some of them endangered 
like barred owls and flying squirrels. 

The chaotic order of the mixed forest that we visited is considered by many 
ecologists to be one of the largest and least understood ecosystems on the planet. 
As visual artists, we were invited by the Western Canada Wilderness Committee 
to participate in raising awareness about the perceived and unperceived quali- 
ties of the old growth Boreal forest. We were requested not only to document 
the special parts of the forest, but also to express them so that our visions and 
artistic responses to the land could help to create a connection with the thoughts 
of others who had not yet experienced the forest as essential to daily living. 

Some of the participating artists who share their views within the scope of 
this text are Reiner Loewan, a photographer; Amy Luke Loewan, a painter; Tom 
Gale, a painter; Ron Wigglesworth, a printmaker; Brenda Malkinson, a glass 
artist; and Carla Costuros, a fiber artist. The thoughts and ideas that follow are 
the artists’ own words. 
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Reiner Loewan, Photographer 


On the first day of the artists’ camp, we were given an orientation to the area by 
one of the researchers up there [at the Boreal Forest Research Station]. Some of 
us were strangers to each other and we were strangers to the place. In the Boreal 
forest there’s all kinds of life, and there are very, very big trees. These big trees 
have been spared from destruction by the periodic forest fires sweeping the area. 
They have been spared because they are located in “Boreal coves” or protected 
pockets along the banks of the Peace River. The trees in these protected zones 
are older than most in the area; some of them are between three and four hundred 
years old. It is an interesting challenge for a photographer to discover how best 
to look at the essence of the Boreal forest since it is made up of the very, very 
big and the very, very small. So you look for the tree tops and you look for the 
various berries and lichens. A camera certainly helps in becoming aware of 
looking at the details in the forest. One of the most magnificent things about this 
area is the moss growing in lots of different colours. We stepped on mosses over 
a foot deep. There are lots of beautiful things to see, to touch, and to walk on in 
the Boreal forest! 


Amy Luke Loewan, Painter 


As an artist and a painter, I have used the Canadian wilderness as a source of 
inspiration for many years. Every time that I visit the wilderness, I am invariably 
filled with awe. It is a mixture of different feelings - a reverence and a respect 
for wilderness, combined with a sense of fear and a sense of wonder. I want to 
talk about three of my paintings about the old growth forest done in the 
Carmanah Valley on the west coast of Canada. These paintings convey much 
the same feelings and ideas as I experienced in the old growth forest in northern 
Alberta. My first painting is called Look up High into the Sky. I think many 
people know the experience of looking up into the sky through the tree tops. It 
gives me an elated, spiritual feeling. These high trees are sometimes called 
“cathedral” trees, maybe because they remind us of spiritual feelings. For me 
this is a hopeful picture, giving an idea of human connectedness to the above 


and beyond. 
While we are standing on the earth, the trees help us feel like we are 


connecting with what is beyond us. It was on Meares Island, British Columbia, 
that I encountered trees that were 1500 years old. While painting the picture 
Like a Stream of Living Water, I first felt fear. But the sense of fear soon 
converted into a sense of gentleness. What the trees conveyed to me was that 
they are very firmly rooted into the ground from which they absorb nutrients. 
The nutrients are taken upwards in streams of living water to the branches and 
leaves which give out oxygen. We breathe the oxygen and, in turn, the leaves 
take in carbon dioxide. So humans are very dependent on the big trees. 
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In Fallen Giant Nurtures the Young, a big, old fallen tree provides nutrients 
for a seedling tree. This is acommon feature of the old growth forest. When you 
are in an old growth forest, very often you must climb on top of the large fallen 
trees. Yet these trees are not dead because seedlings continue to be nursed by 
them. The fallen trees are also homes for countless varieties of insects and birds. 
Again, there is the sense of interconnectedness between all living things in the 
forest ecosystem where nothing is wasted. The living and the non-living, the big 
and the small, and the young and the old are all interrelated. This is a tremendous 
lesson for humans to learn. Nature has much to teach us. The Canadian 
wilderness is our heritage. I am very proud to be able to paint it. 


Tom Gale, Painter 


As a painter, I find a lot of difficulty in bridging the communication gap between 
the activity of painting and verbally describing what my paintings are about. I 
feel connected to the land and words cannot adequately describe the spiritual 
connection I feel when painting it. Painting is the best method of directly 
communicating my feelings about the forest. However, this now stated, my 
sense is that the forest communicates with a deep silence. It is a language that 
does not translate into English words. Canadians live with both a blessing and 
a burden of an abundance of landscape. I have been to Europe where there is an 
incredibly old history of use and occupation of the land. I found that when I 
returned to Canada to Alberta - I realized that we have a blessing in the extent 
of our wilderness. Yet, at the same time, the landscape is a burden to paint 
because it appears to me often simultaneously awful, terrible, incredibly beau- 
tiful, incredibly powerful, and, when you look more closely, incredibly fragile. 
For example, the Boreal forest floor is moss, two feet deep. It is very easily 
damaged. The tracks of those who have passed many months before are often 
clearly visible. 

My dialogue with the forest attempts to reach its interior messages. To 
connect with the language of the forest, with the noises of the animals is quite 
an experience. It is an experience that generates respect and a sense of interre- 
lationship with the forest, especially while one attempts to paint it. 


Ron Wigglesworth, Printmaker 


As I walked through the Boreal coves along the banks of the Peace River and 
the bogs of Margaret Lake, I realized how the undergrowth (“understory”) is 
the basis of forest life. I observed the astonishing variety of mosses, lichens, and 
fungi which nurture the trees, insects, birds and animals of the forest. I saw 
lichens that were hundreds of years old - delicate, but at the same time tough 
enough to hold the ecosystem together. If that diverse understory is destroyed, 
then the viability of all the other life is threatened. Consequently, I focused my 
work on the textures of the flora. Surrounding the textures, I created a complex 
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pattern of footprints of foxes, sandhill cranes, geese, sandpipers, voles, and bear. 
The fauna gather around the flora on which they depend, directly or indirectly, 
for their survival. In death, they revitalize the understory by returning their 
bodies to it. And so the cycle goes. 

When walking through a forest, we have ample opportunity to examine the 
plants beneath our feet. However, we only get a glimpse of the diversity of the 
life supported by the understory. We tend to see not the animals themselves but 
the signs of their passing. For these reasons, the animal footprints are embossed, 
and not inked. The flora and fauna are not integrated, reflecting the different 
ways we see and experience them. 

I fear that the quest for profit will be the justification for the destruction of 
most forests in Alberta. We seem to have adopted a “cash crop” mentality 
towards them. For a few cents per tree, the government and forest companies 
“harvest” one ecosystem - the trees - and destroy a dozen other microsystems 
in the process. Our loss is the disappearance of whole interconnected systems 
of life which we take for granted or do not even know about. The forests are “up 
north” and we in the south assume the wilderness will always be there. People 
made the same assumptions about the buffalo, the passenger pigeon, and the 
northern cod. I fear our northern Boreal forests may go the way of the cod before 
the people notice. 


Brenda Malkinson, Glass Artist 


My work with wilderness began as a very small child, when I used to camp with 
my father in the Kananaskis area before too many roads had been built into the 
region. My next experience came as an adult when I camped in the South Castle 
area in southern Alberta, now considered to be an endangered wilderness space 
as well. It was at this time four years ago that I began a series called the 
Wilderness Defenders. I’ve always been a gatherer of objects, especially rocks. 
I’ve always been interested in the understory of the landscape, in the very, very 
small areas under the trees that sustain the large growth so valued by today’s 
clearcutters. 

In a piece of artwork called Healer, I combine some roots which I found 
floating in the water at Margaret Lake with small blown glass pieces. In my 
artwork, it is not my intent to replicate the nature that I see. But, rather, it is my 
intent that people will have a long look at the small details, at the relationships 
within the work, and through the intended messages, perhaps they may be able 
to interpret some of the relationships they see in nature and which I saw in the 
landscape in northern Alberta. 

I work in a very spiritual way. My ideas come to me at very unlikely times. 
My pieces absolutely obsess me until I am able to finish them. My hope is that 
the artworks can become a visual voice for the northern landscape. It is very 
important that we all realize that due to clearcutting, we’re losing not only the 
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trees of the Boreal forest, but also the ecosystem that supports them. It really is 
my hope that all viewers of the landscape take a good, close look and realize 
that what we are losing is not just our future, but also our children’s future. 


Carla Costuros, Fiber Artist 


My work for the past twelve years has been concerned with social and political 
issues. My reading, research, and life experiences have led me to question and 
critique existing economic and social structures. I recognize that there are 
tenuous balances which must be maintained and that environmental issues are 
inseparable from social and political concerns. To produce work which is 
constantly critical, concerned with inequalities and abuse, can be very draining. 
Therefore, perhaps to maintain my sanity, my earth-based spirituality has 
become explicit in the work. 

This work [Invoking Gaia: a rose petal carpet contrasted with another of 
garbage found in Edmonton’s river valley] is a “wake-up” call. If action isn’t 
taken, all we will have left of our forest is memory, myth, and fossilized remains. 
It calls up what is already lost. The “‘artifactualizing” of natural objects and the 
use of text link environmental destruction to the inevitable cultural and human 
losses. 

This work [Me mory/Knowing: cast handmade paper] has a quiet 
spiritual quality and fragility. It refers to my feelings within the natural environ- 
ment and the understanding that the environment is at risk of becoming memory. 

I have had the experience of walking central and South American rain forest, 
west coast rain forest, and Boreal forest at a time when those forests were not 
interpretive walks but relatively untrodden. Three years ago I traveled to Costa 
Rica and was struck by my sense that my feet were virtually always connected 
to the Earth there. In my urban life there is always a barrier between my feet 
and the Earth, whether concrete or cultivated grass, and that sense of connection 
is rare. 

My fear is that my children will not know the environment in the ways I have 
and will only have the experience of disconnected urban lives, with perhaps an 
occasional mediated “nature Encounter” when they go searching for that con- 
nection. There is a good chance that if the Boreal forest is cleared and replaced 
with “tree farms” that Alberta may be on its way to becoming a desert. Along 
with all the environmental and cultural losses that this implies, there would be 

an economic collapse. Of course, these things don’t happen in isolation. Alberta 
is a microcosm of what is happening globally. Environmental destruction is a 
leading factor in pushing the world economy towards collapse. 

My hope lies with our children. Many of them are very aware of environ- 
mental issues. They are committed and often angry. If in my life I and 
like-minded others can educate and communicate our values, perhaps in the 
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future there will be the political will to invent a new non-capitalist system 
which respects the Earth and the animal and plant life it supports as sacred. 


List of Works 


Amy Luke Loewan 
1. Look High Up Into the Sky, watercolour on paper, n.d. 
2. Like a Stream of Living Water, watercolour on paper, n.d. 
3. Fallen Giant Nutures the Young, watercolour on paper, n.d. 
Tom Gale 
1. Forest Interior III, 1994, oil and acrylic on canvas, 50 x 76". 
2. Boreal Forest, 1993, oil on canvas, 46 x 65“. 
3. Pilot’s View, 1993, acrylic on paper, 38 x 50" 
4. Owl’s Corner III, 1993, oil on canvas, 30 x 56" 
Ron Wigglesworth 
1. Impressions, 1993, zinc plate etching, 18 x 24". 
2. Impressions, Plates 1-6: Details of lichens, Cladonia deformis, puff ball 
fungi, seedlings, dog ear fungus, embossed animal track. 
Brenda Malkinson 
1. Healer, 1993, glass, found materials: spruce roots, 3 x 4". 
2. The Defender, 1994, glass, found materials: spruce twigs, bark, 3 x 4". 
3. Sacrifice, 1994, glass, found materials: spruce twigs, roots, moth wings. 
Carla Costuros 
1. Invoking Gaia, 1993, flower carpet: flower petals, indigo-dyed cloth, 
stones, handmade paper vessels, containing salt, clean water, seeds, 
4Mx 10M. 
2. Invoking Gaia, 1993, garbage carpet: garbage, plastic garbage bags, 
fluorescent tape, 4M x 10M. 
3. Memory/ Knowing, 1993, cast handmade paper, 43x 54 x cm 
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Ron Wigglesworth 
Boreal Wilderness Series Collection 


1993 Impressions 
Zinc Plate Etching 
60 X 45 cm 


1993 Impressions — Border Detail 
Zinc Plate Etching 
12 X 11cm 


1993 Lichens — Detail Impressions 
Zinc Plate Etching 
12X 11cm 


1993 Pixie Cups 
Zinc Plate Etching 
12 X ll cm 
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Alberta Community Development 


Introduction 


Before launching into any discussion of how to encourage the writing of 
community history it is probably prudent to consider what community history 
actually is and how it may be related to what academic and professional 
historians understand by the term “local” history. The latter is usually seen as 
the history of specific communities — often defined by geography and usually 
comprising a single town or village, county or district, or some other sub-re- 
gional area. Others have defined community somewhat differently to encom- 
pass parish histories, histories of specific occupational groups; even histories of 
businesses, schools, regiments or other institutions can be seen as varieties of 
local history. Obviously locality or community can be defined and described in 
many ways, and my point here is not to offer a tedious recitation of all the ways 
historians can subdivide the body politic. What is important to keep in mind is 
that this kind of history is not the same thing as communities writing, preserving, 
and interpreting their own histories — what the general public usually under- 
stands by the term “community history”. 

This raises several intriguing questions for people involved in working with 
communities on heritage projects. For example, we may have to begin by asking 
ourselves “Is it possible to influence community history?” and “Do we really 
want to do so?” before we can ever come to grips with how these can be 
achieved. The answer to the first question is not as obvious as it may seem, and 
it is probably worth considering the development of distinctive historiographical 
approaches to local history in Western Canada at least briefly. 


Early Local Histories 


Identifiable local histories can be traced back at least as far as the late 17th 
century in Britain, though in France, the United States and Britain such histories 
really began to flourish in the 19th century.’ Most of these early works were 


1. For a general survey of trends in the writing of local history in these countries see Pierre 
Goubert, “Local History” and Lawrence Stone, “English and United States Local History” in 
Felix Gilbert and Stephen R. Graubard, eds. Historical Studies Today. New York: W.W. 
Norton, 1972, pp. 300-14 and 315-19. 
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produced by interested amateurs — often local gentry or clergy — and 
amounted to massive factual compendia at best and at worst Michael Payne 
Facilitating Community History degenerated into “a jumble of chance gene- 
alogies, usurped glories, proofless assertions.”” The most successful of these 
works, however, asserted a kind of confident belief in the importance of 
individual villages, towns or counties, and rarely attempted to suggest any 
broader “national” or “general” significance for their subjects.*> With the rise 
of professional historians in the late 19th and early 20th centuries these early 
local histories became the subject of scholarly disdain because they did not 
address national or general questions, and in the English-speaking world local 
history became very much the exclusive preserve of the amateur and the 
antiquary. Serious historians pursued other subjects at least up until the 1940's 
when the “Annales” and “Leicester” schools of local history gave new life to 
the genre in scholarly circles.* In North America professional historians were 
somewhat slower to adopt these new approaches to local history, though a 
fairly flourishing body of local studies of New England communities has been 
created since the 1960s.° Canadian historians were even more reluctant to 
undertake local studies, which remain relatively rare in Canada at least up until 
the mid 1970’s. Indeed the number of professionally researched and written 
local histories produced in Western Canada remains miniscule.° 


2. Goubert, “Local History”, p. 302. 

3. Ibid. p. 302. Goubert defines these “general” subjects as “political, military, diplomatic, 
administrative and ecclesiastical” history — in other words traditional historiography. 

4. The “Annales” approach to history is most closely associated with historians like Marc Bloch 
and Fernand Braudel. Very much influenced by the approaches of social science, its main 
proponents emphasized understanding the “structures” of everyday life — economy, demog- 
raphy, geography — rather than the history of events. The Leicester School shared some of 
these same tendencies, particularly an interest in long continuities of history in the case of 
historians like W.G. Hoskins, though generally these historians emphasized extremely detailed 
local studies of land tenure, agricultural methods and allied subjects. 

5. Inthe United States many of the early local histories were produced by students of Bernard 
Bailyn, though the first and perhaps the most influential of these new “local” histories in the 
United States was Merle Curti’s study of Trempealeau, Wisconsin. For a discussion of many 
of these studies see Paul Voisey, “Rural Local History and the Prairie West”, Prairie Forum, 
vol. 10 no. 2 (Fall 1985), pp. 330-32. 

6. Although some interesting exceptions can be found, including Margaret Morton Fahrni and 
W.L. Morton, Third Crossing: A History of the First Quarter Century of the Town and District 
of Gladstone in the Province of Manitoba. Winnipeg, 1946. This book is both one of the earliest 
“professional” local histories in Western Canada, and one of the few written by a historian with 
an international scholarly reputation. A handful of other such studies do exist, including perhaps 
most notably Paul Voisey, Vulcan: The Making of a Prairie Community. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1988. Professionally written and researched local studies have been more 
common in Ontario and Quebec. For example, a number of communities in Eastern Ontario 
have commissioned studies by writers like Bruce Elliott and Glenn Lockwood. Bruce Elliott’s 
ambitious history of Nepean and Nepean Township, The City Below: a history of Nepean, 
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Is It Possible to Influence Community History? 


The relationship between the Leicester or Annales approaches to local history 
and most of the work undertaken as community historical projects probably 
seems far fetched, and indeed this is the point. Professional historians first 
scorned most amateur local history, then ignored it. Finally some rediscovered 
and tried to reform it. In Western Canada, however, this last stage has really only 
occurred after community history became firmly entrenched as one of the more 
enduring, and frequently endearing, features of community life.’ Considering 
published community histories alone, a count taken in 1989 listed over 2600 
local, church, school and other such histories for Alberta.*® Few were inspired by 
Annales, Leicester, New England or any other historiographical model, few 
attempt to integrate local with “national” or “general” historical themes, but all 
exhibit that same confident belief in the importance of the history of acommunity 
to its residents that has marked community history from its inception. 


Do We Want to Influence History? 


In spite of this singular lack of influence, for most people involved in heritage 
agencies the answer to the second question is apparently still yes: particularly 
given the number of books, articles, and how-to-do-it manuals produced that try 
to advise community groups on how to research and write histories, how to set 
up community museums and how to look after historical resources in their care. 
In the case of most advice manuals on writing and researching local history 
community groups are still admonished to remember that “...the local story often 
reflects a wider (sometimes national) trend and that the nation’s history itself is 
in part the sum total of local history”.’ Similarly one the best and most 
comprehensive of these guide books, Gerald Friesen and Barry Potyondi’s A 
Guide to the Study of Manitoba Local History, states quite frankly that its model 


birthplace of Canada’s capital, 1792-1990. Nepean, Ontario: City of Nepean, 1991, is fairly 
representative of this type of local history. 

7. In Alberta vast numbers of community history projects, including the writing of local histories 
and the creation of local museums and “heritage” parks, were undertaken in 1955 to celebrate 
50 years of provincial autonomy, in 1967 for Canada’s Centennial or in 1980 to mark the 75th 
Anniversary of the province. Particularly in the former cases, this was long before there was 
much professional or scholarly interest in these kinds of projects. 

8. Margaret E. Bhatnagar, compiler. Alberta’s Local Histories in the Historical Resources 
Library. Edmonton: Alberta Culture and Multiculturalism, 1989 (eighth edition). Since 1989, 
the pace of production of these materials has not slackened appreciably, and a current listing 
— were one available -would probably include over 3000 titles. This compilation of local 
history titles offers an excellent overview of the range of such studies and the length of this 
tradition of historical writing in Alberta. Many titles date from the early 20th century, though 
of course the bulk date from the 1960s or later. 

9. As Writing Local History: Third Revision. Edmonton: Provincial Archives of Alberta, 1987, 
p. ii, puts it. 
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of local history is based on the Leicester School and its list of suggested topics 
to cover in local histories clearly reflects this influence.'° In general, the advice 
offered in these guides is well meaning and even useful, though a surprising 
number of these guides are historiographically antiquated themselves, consid- 
ering the fact that they are supposedly produced by professionals.'' As Paul 
Voisey has noted, it is not at all clear what influence any of this effort has had 
on the actual production of most community histories, and on the few occasions 
when professional historians have tried to follow their own advice the results 
have not always been entirely exemplary.'* 

Overall as Voisey and others have observed, the general standard of commu- 
nity histories as historical analysis is low. They tend to focus on pioneer 
settlement to the exclusion of most other subjects, which in turn tends to read 
many out of the community’s history, like Native peoples, late-comers, and 
those who did not stay long enough to secure homestead land.'* Most aspire to 
little more than preserving every piece of information that can possibly be 
gleaned about the community, and indeed many guides essentially encourage 
such an approach while ostensibly arguing against it.'* Most also contain vast 
numbers of family histories that are not collected in any systematic fashion and 
often include very dubious information. As a result: 


Professional historians scoffed at the results, but local history societies wrote for 
themselves and did not expect anyone outside the community to read their books, 
save former residents. And the books fulfilled local purposes admirably. Packed 


10. Gerald Friesen and Barry Potyondi, A Guide to the Study of Manitoba Local History. Winnipeg: 
University of Manitoba Press for the Manitoba Historical Society, 1981. Although one might 
quibble with some of the material in this guide, it is a really practical resource for anyone willing 
to follow its advice. It includes material on archival and secondary sources, possible approaches 
to specific subject areas, and good, but now largely outdated advice because of computers, on 
preparing and publishing manuscripts. 

11. The Provincial Archives of Alberta’s Writing Local History, which was reprinted as late as 
1987, is fairly typical in this regard. It contains many valuable insights, but it also recommends 
a chapter outline that places Native people in an introductory chapter just after the “geographical 
background” and suggests Diamond Jenness’s The Indians of Canada, a rather antique study 
first published in 1932, as one of two “selected” sources for background information on Native 
peoples in Alberta. In similar fashion, two of three general histories recommended were 
published in 1912 and 1924. 

12. Voisey, “Rural Local History”, pp. 328-30. 

13. This concentration on the pioneer settler is not just limited to community histories in southern 
and central Alberta. It figures prominently in many histories of northern communities too, 
especially in the Peace River country. 

14. To choose but one example, Writing Local History begins with the suggestion that “The most 
valuable route is one that traces the development of your community from its earliest beginnings 
and which includes all the social, political, economic and religious aspects that influenced the 
area’s growth. This is a comprehensive project that requires a great deal of effort and 
co-operation, but the work is interesting and the end result rewarding [my emphasis].” 
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with names, landmarks, incidents, anecdotes, and pictures, they preserved grand- 
mother’ s story, drew personal links between past and present, and bolstered local 
a ontim, 15 

identity. 


In short, there is little reason to suppose either that community history has 
been much influenced by local history or that the desire to try to remake 
community history in a more professionally acceptable image will go away. In 
order to “facilitate” community history then it is important to keep in mind two 
related but potentially contradictory principles. The first is that even if people 
who work for historic sites services, museums, or who teach local history do 
nothing, the writing of massive, compendious community histories will not stop. 
Nor will communities stop developing community museums or opening local 
historic sites. The desire to engage in these kinds of projects is not externally 
generated, and central government agencies or outside experts cannot always 
expect to lead or control these projects. In most cases shaping the project is 
probably about as directive as one can become. Indeed this underlines one of 
the reasons why much of the worthwhile advice found in how-to-do-it manuals 
has fallen on deaf ears. Many adopt a prescriptive tone — studies of communi- 
ties should work from a general outline, oral history projects ought to develop 
complete question sets, or no community museum can operate effectively 
without a collections policy. It is, of course, almost impossible to present advice 
without being highly prescriptive from time to time, but if one does not 
necessarily want to lead or control “should” and “ought” can be replaced by 
“have you thought about?” or “what if?”.'° 

The need to adopt a less heavy handed approach is also partly based on some 
important changes that have taken place in how historic sites, and I suspect 
museums and other heritage institutions, have to operate. Until quite recently 
most historic sites were developed on the basis of a fairly simple model. Some 
appropriate site with great historical significance and preferably good extant 
resources — that is to say any buildings on the site were more or less intact and 
restorable — was identified. It was then usually purchased along with a suitable 
land base around to give space for visitor amenities and to prevent unsuitable 


15. Voisey, “Rural Local History”, p. 335. 

16. The Historic Sites and Archives Service of Alberta Community Development has produced a 
number of self-help guides on heritage issues ranging from how to repair masonry and floors 
in historic buildings to how to organize an oral history project. In the latter guide an attempt 
has been made to engage the reader in a kind of dialogue by organizing much of the material 
around a series of questions: “how do we find the right people to interview?” or “how long do 
we have to do this project?”. The hope is that this approach will make the guide seem less like 
a dose of castor oil — this advice will be unpleasant but it is for your own good — and more 
like a discussion with someone who knows just how tricky getting a project up and running 
can be. See Judy Larmour, How to do Oral History. Edmonton: Alberta Historical Resources 
Foundation and Alberta Community Development, 1994 (Heritage Note Series #11). 
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development in the immediate vicinity. Historical researchers, curators, resto- 
ration architects, interpretative planners, and a variety of other arcane specialists 
would then be unleashed on the site to prepare it to receive visitors. It is easy to 
parody the process and poke fun at the notion that one can simply buy or 
reconstruct sites, when in fact this model has provided Canada and Alberta with 
a number of outstanding sites. But it is also true that this model usually requires 
large sums of money, considerable time and highly skilled experts to be 
successful. It does allow for central government agencies and outside experts to 
lead and control the project, but at the risk of losing local community support 
and interest."” 

Across Canada the current political and financial climate makes the prospect 
of such heritage megaprojects unlikely in the foreseeable future. Instead most 
projects that are likely to go ahead will be smaller ventures based on 
partnerships between government heritage agencies, community, and other 
groups. The essence of partnership is kind of reciprocity that means leadership 
and control do not automatically fall to the experts, but in fact may be the 
subject of negotiation and, on occasion, competition. The result is not always 
easy for people and organizations which have been used to more deferential 
and hierarchical relations. Partners have opinions that clients do not, and those 
opinions do not always agree with those of the heritage experts. For example, 
most jurisdictions have established some sort of a program for designating, 
that is to say recognizing, then preserving and protecting and often interpreting, 
historic buildings. In many cases when communities are approached they 
identify very different buildings as being their most significant sites than those 
chosen by outside experts. It is not uncommon for communities to chose the 
largest and most gracious house in town rather than the typical worker’s 
cottage. Or in some cases the result may be completely reversed. The small 
store of the town founder may be a local landmark, while the large house 
designed by a prominent architect for an absentee employer may evoke few 
community feelings of pride or interest. The reasons for this are obvious enough 
that such differences should not surprise us: different perspectives impart 
significance to different resources. In similar fashion, communities may well 
adopt approaches to heritage preservation and interpretation that do not 
correspond very well with approaches favoured by heritage professionals. 
Probably no issue so clearly illustrates this split than the moving of buildings 


17. Louisburg offers an interesting case study of this problem. It is probably Canada’s most highly 
developed historical site, and a site which attracts both admiration and imitation from around 
the world. If Allister MacDonald, a town councillor for the community of Louisburg, is 
believed, however, this feeling is not shared by residents of the immediate area. As he put it, 
“Louisburg residents ask nothing more than that the [Canadian] Parks Service listen to the town, 
include it in decisions and consider it in future plans.” Allister MacDonald, “Hidden by the 
Ramparts”, Globe and Mail, 26 January 1993. 
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out of their original context into “heritage parks”.'® Many community groups 
see no problem with this practise and take a very practical view that if the 
building is not moved it is likely to be torn down. Typically heritage 
professionals oppose such moves on the grounds that the best place to preserve 
a building is in situ. As a result what one side sees as a source of civic pride 
and identity represents the opposite to others. 


Conclusion 


This brings me back, rather neatly I hope, close to where I began. The writing 
and researching of community history seems to serve as a good object lesson in 
how to facilitate a much wider range of community heritage projects. Profes- 
sional and academic historians have tried to ignore community history, to lead 
and direct it to new ends, and even on rare occasions to take a stab at doing it 
themselves — perhaps in the hope of serving as a role model. In Western Canada 
at least little of this seems to have had any effect. Community histories continue 
to appear, written and researched according to their own patterns and conven- 
tions, despite the activities of the professionals. This suggests that no model of 
facilitating community history projects, whether they are books or sites or 
museums, will succeed by being prescriptive. Nor will it succeed by trying to 
convince groups that the experts know best, or that some other approach would 
appeal more to outside readers or visitors. So long as projects fulfil community 
needs none of these arguments are likely to prove very compelling. 

This does not mean, however, that such projects should be ignored or that it 
should be assumed that they will be done badly and nothing can be done about 
it. Increasingly heritage agencies are being required to work co-operatively as 
partners in heritage projects, and as partners they may eventually have more 
influence on a wider variety of projects than when they concentrated their efforts 
on those they controlled. This does mean acting more as advisor, consultant and 
resource person than as owner, operator and director, but after all to facilitate 
means to help, assist, and promote — not to set standards, evaluate or judge. 


18. Another variation of this debate is the question of preserving parts of an old building on a new 
one. Many members of the public take the view that half a facade is better than none, while 
many architectural history buffs see this as a ridiculous premise akin to preserving part of a 
painting by cutting it out of its original canvas and attaching it to a completely new work. The 
controversy over the fate of the CPR Building on Jasper Avenue is a recent example of this 
debate. 
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and Safety Resource Centre 
Fort McMurray, Alberta, Canada 


This paper is adapted from the Final Report, completed 
December I, 1992, transmitted to the Fort McKay Interface Committee 


Introduction 


This study is a simple exercise in listening. For many years, certain services 
have been provided to the community of Fort McKay; the community has also 
received scrutiny to define its problems, but the native voice in articulating these 
problems has not been clearly heard. There are many reasons for this. One is 
that it is much easier to listen to “experts” than to people speaking in common 
language. Another is that the speaking style of native peoples tends be perceived 
by those unfamiliar with it as “rambling” and somewhat “vague”. Yet another 
is that there is great emotion behind the words expressed by native peoples and 
this makes many of us, who are used to professional detachment, uncomfortable. 
Finally, we are dealing with a people who are struggling to keep hold of an entire 
“parallel” universe of knowledge, feeling, history, sensory perceptions, and 
relationships that we, in the majority culture, can perceive only dimly. 


Method and Context 


This work was conducted under contract to the Fort McKay Interface Committee 
to determine if the current health and environmental hazard issues, concerns and 
perceptions of the Fort McKay community were the same as those reported by G. 
Bethell in a 1985 study known as the “Preliminary Inventory of the Environ- 
mental Issues and Concerns Affecting the People of Fort McKay, Alberta”. 

We conducted a series of focus groups at Fort McKay, Alberta, that included 
band members in general, council members, elders, and students from Grade 7 
to Grade 9. We also held an open public session for community members. We 
met with some of these groups on more than one occasion and conducted a 
number of personal interviews with elders. We documented the information 
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collected in a series of themes that we felt best reflected the opinions and 
concerns of the community members, using their own language whenever 
possible. The focus sessions were conducted in a non-threatening way in order 
to encourage a non-judgmental, open, trusting, and comfortable environment in 
both the group and individual sessions. All participants were assured that 
personal confidentiality would be respected, and that opinions expressed would 
not be identified as to source. 

The sessions were sometimes emotional, often reflecting years of misunder- 
standing and distrust in previous dealings with outsiders to their community and 
traditional lifestyle. We were encouraged by the willingness of band members 
to share personal and sensitive information. The people of McKay seemed to 
demonstrate a genuine concern for their very existence and survival in today’s 
world. We believe that they showed considerable apprehension in the face of 
changes that may be required in order for them to thrive in today’s society, and 
at the same time, protect their history and culture. Community members offered 
insightful, simple and very practical recommendations or suggestions for some 
of the problems affecting their community. 


Themes and Issues Emerging from the Focus Groups 


The opinions and concerns expressed during the focus groups were collected 
and are presented below, in thematic groups. We found that the actual narratives 
were often a sequence of interlinked themes, where the expression of one 
concern prompted another, and where one speaker would take the statements of 
a previous speaker as a point of departure. A simple transcription would be 
difficult to follow unless one had been engaged in the actual conversation. 
Categorizing the issues by theme was therefore useful for understanding con- 
tent, but it should be understood that the following is a somewhat artificial 
transformation of the narrative. 


General Background 


“Information sharing” is essential when work or studies are conducted in a 
community. Rarely in the past have results or information been brought back to 
the community once a study has been completed. As a rule, the non-native 
scientist arrives in a native community with clipboard in hand and little time 
available for the job, he/she asks some questions of a few people, does not 
explain why he/she is there, takes some samples, leaves the community, writes 
a report and never comes back to explain what was found, what the results were, 
or whether evidence to support concerns expressed by the community were 
found or not. This has never been an acceptable approach for collaborative work 
with native communities. 

Change is imposed by government and the ways in which this change has 
affected the McKay community is a sensitive issue. The people of Ft. McKay 
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do not believe that they have the necessary skills or resources available to them 
to cope with the changes imposed upon them with respect to such issues as 
lifestyle, schools, and social opportunities. They gave up a traditional nomadic 
lifestyle for community integration, and for what purpose? It is hard to see the 
benefit. 

There are many questions and issues that the community would like to 
understand better in order that they might help create change and resolve 
problems for themselves. There is confusion and uncertainty among members 
of the band over “how things work” — that is, how systems (social, government, 
and industry) work in the world “outside”. 

Cultural recognition, the importance of respect and sharing of elder tradi- 
tional knowledge is not appreciated or understood by outsiders; the voice of the 
native community is not heard by them. The people of Ft. McKay want, and 
increasingly expect, to be listened to. They know their land and they know their 
own people. They are willing to share this knowledge with those who will take 
the time and energy to learn about their lifestyle and their ways. 


Government 


The community relies on white man’s ways and wants participation, not token 
involvement, in a collaborative decision-making process on community devel- 
opment. The participants in McKay expressed a strong desire for government 
involvement in coalitions at all levels. Active participation by all members of 
the community (children to elders) is needed to facilitate change and under- 
standing. Internal and external community sources and resources are required 
and must work together on a comprehensive plan for community development. 
The community wants to work with others, inside and outside the community, 
to improve services and to resolve social and economic issues critical to their 
existence. 

There is a lack of effective communication between government agencies 
(federal and provincial) in the ways that they do business. There also exists a 
communication gap between headquarters and liaison officers of government 
agencies, and local representatives of their agencies, and between those repre- 
sentatives and the native community. Issues of compensation to the community 
for adverse changes in the environment are at the heart of some of the unresolved 
concerns. 


Leadership 


The priorities for Ft. MacKay that have been set by society and government 
agencies are not necessarily the priorities of the residents of Ft. McKay. There 
should be respect and understanding by government, industry and the public 
sector for aboriginal priorities. Study involvement and participation should be 
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designed to address the problems perceived by the community and to meet the 
needs of the community. 

Leadership changes in government have been imposed on the community, 
and the various government agencies have not earned the community’s trust. 
People in positions of authority do not take the time to get to know their native 
constituents or even each other, or make an effort to earn trust and develop 
cooperation. Within their own community, previous leaders have taken action 
in (what they thought was) the best interest of the people, sometimes without 
community discussion or consultation. Even within their own community there 
is an increased need for dialogue and information sharing. Recent changes in 
band council will be a positive step towards more active participation and 
community involvement by elders. 

The community will not always reach a consensus on the best course of action 
for their community. The information sharing process should be better. Changes 
should not be imposed upon a community without their understanding of the 
reasons for the change. Change can be facilitated by ensuring that the commu- 
nity becomes part of the decision-making processes. Learning to cope and deal 
with imposed changes would come from gaining skills and resources, and these 
are acquired through an understanding and involvement in the processes. 
Information sharing leads to understanding and a smooth transition as opposed 
to imposed change, where there is a lack of the necessary skills and resources 
to cope. 

Participants felt that it is important to recognize that dealing with the 
community and its issues is going to be a very long-term commitment. A 
band-aid approach is not what the people want. Short-term solutions can have 
some positive effects, but the community needs long-term commitments in order 
to sustain effective change. 


Education 


The educational system is not responsive to traditional native culture or knowl- 
edge. There is a problem with the educational system as it exists in Fort McKay. 
The schools in McKay only teach to Grade 9 level. Children must then enter the 
school system in Fort McMurray for Grade 10 and above. However, children 
who complete Grade 9 in McKay find that when they go on to Grade 10, their 
level of education is equivalent only to a Grade 7 level in Ft. McMurray. The 
children do not integrate into Grade 10 very well and, for the most part, do 
poorly. Discouraged students then drop out, with a great deal of frustration and 
anger. The question is often repeated: why is Grade 9 in Fort McKay not 
equivalent to Grade 9 in Fort McMurray when these two communities are only 
50 km apart? Should there be a Grade 9 equivalency test before children go on 
to Grade 10? The elders believe that schooling up to Grade 12 should be 
available to the students in Fort McKay. 
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The elders especially feel that the cultural differences towards sex education 
in the schools was an issue. Sex education is perceived as not having a positive 
impact on their children. It was seen as resulting in little or no respect for 
traditional values and customs, such as not discussing sex or body parts in mixed 
company. The practice of discussing active sexual behaviour, teaching birth 
control, and demonstrating the use of condoms is offensive to their traditional 
values of not discussing these issues in mixed company. The content of the 
information did not seem to be as much a concern as the methods used to deliver 
the information. 

The main cause for failure by McKay students in Fort McMurray High 
Schools is thought by some participants to be stress that is caused by certain 
identifiable factors. Children must be up by 6:00 a.m. to catch the school bus, 
for example. Children have been seen going to school in Fort McKay late in 
the morning (10:00, 10:30, 11:00). Who monitors this and why is it happening? 
Children in Grade 9 and under should be better supervised. There is also 
perceived to be considerable prejudice in the school, which must affect 
attention and attendance. It is difficult to excel when extra effort is required 
just to show up. 

A study conducted on native foster children in non-native foster care showed 
that only two out of sixty-four of these children are proud of their heritage and 
know who they are. Participants in the focus groups felt that traditional lifestyle, 
values, and the Cree language should be incorporated into the school curricu- 
lum. It was also felt that programs of cultural interest could be introduced into 
the schools or offered in the community. The elders might run programs for the 
children, teaching skills such as native art, mukluk and parka making, traditional 
preparation of bannock, drying and curing of fish and game, native songs, 
carpentry, survival techniques on the land, in the bush, and within society. The 
young have lost their native languages of Chip or Cree; interfacing with the 
elders would be an opportunity to learn their language and use traditional skills. 

Elders felt that the teachers are not doing their job right, because traditional 
knowledge is ignored. They would like to have some input into the school 
curriculum, introducing native values, cultural heritage, and traditional knowl- 
edge. They would like their knowledge to be acknowledged, valued, accepted, 
and integrated within the school system. 


The Environment 


The people of McKay did not choose to live permanently at the McKay site. 
That decision was imposed by government and was based on the availability of 
schooling for the children. Community residents feel strongly that the govern- 
ment has forced them to educate their children in that location, not in their 
preferred homelands. The Mildred Lake hunting grounds and the main commu- 
nity campsite was lost to oil sands development; migratory camping sites used 
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when the McKay people wanted to gather berries and fish for winter had once 
included Tar Island, which is now Suncor. These changes have affected and 
impacted the lifestyle and survival of the Ft. McKay people. The natural 
resources — fish, wildlife, berries — are now all gone. Government policies on 
trapping have changed and traplines have been logged. The animals have gone, 
and, with them, the livelihood and way of life of the McKay people. Farming is 
not possible in Fort McKay. 

“Athabasca” means “basket of food”, but this is perceived as a bitter irony 
when the people cannot use the resources of the Athabasca River. Local beaver 
meat, taken from within 15-20 miles of the surrounding the area, has a bad taste. 
Before the oil sands developments, the local beaver meat was edible and a part 
of their diet. Other wildlife, once plentiful, is disappearing from the area — the 
woodland caribou, moose, deer, rabbits, birds, bear. It was asked, why are they 
disappearing? It was also mentioned that Native peoples have been blamed for 
over-hunting and waste; however, community members told us that more and 
more people are game hunting in the area and that industrial development is 
driving the game further back into the bush. Big game hunting, particularly 
involving hunters from the United States, has increased dramatically in their 
region. This is a source of great dissatisfaction. 

It was often stated that there was no pollution when the elders were young. 
There is a strong perception that the damage is done now, and there is concern 
over what can be done about the pollution. The community does not want 
another health study. There is a great deal of dissatisfaction over proposals to 
conduct additional studies of the problem — they want environmental cleanup, 
not further studies. 

When Suncor (GCOS) and Syncrude first opened, there was a lot of oil in 
the water. The people of McKay have noticed that, since 1964, animals are 
leaving the area and that much of the game that can still be found cannot be used 
because the meat tastes and/or smells tainted. It has also been observed that the 
migratory patterns of the animals have changed since 1964. The feeling is that 
these changes have been brought about by noise, pollution and human interfer- 
ence. 

The rivers are polluted and the feeling is that this started with the first pulp 
mill, and that now Suncor and Syncrude contribute to the problem. The McKay 
people cannot drink the river water, swim in the rivers, or eat the fish. Occa- 
sionally a “pimple like” rash has been found on the fish, and sometimes even a 
black tar-like substance inside the fish that is caught. When the community 
traditionally migrated to Namur and Gardiner Lakes, people could fish and drink 
the waters without worry, without pollution, and without chlorine. They now 
find the waters no longer pure and somewhat offensive. 

However, although it has been recommended that they do not fish in the river 
or drink the water, some residents continue to fish regularly, eat the fish and say 
that they find the fish are as plump and juicy and plentiful as ever. Others say 
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that the fish are disappearing, are smaller in size and taste funny. There is 
obviously not a unanimous opinion in the community. 

Although there is an air monitoring station at Fort McKay, none of the local 
townspeople know how to take readings. Residents have given up calling the 
Alberta Environment people because they feel that no one ever comes on the 
days when there is a problem. The 1-800 number rings off the wall when odours 
can be detected in Fort McMurray, but the perception is that calls from Ft. 
McKay are not taken seriously. The people in McKay feel that they are at a 
greater risk of air pollution problems than McMurray residents, being that they 
are only 6 km from Syncrude versus the 40-50 km that McMurray residents are. 
They would like to see several local people trained in taking air monitoring 
readings so that they could document for themselves whether or not there is a 
problem. 

Fly ash can be found for 40 miles distant. Trappers find fly ash in the snow 
they melt. They wonder how healthy is it to have fly ash in the air they breathe 
all the time and covering everything for miles? It settles on trees and leaves, and 
it is perceived as affecting the beaver, moose, ducks and berries etc. 

The people say that the problem of dust was also a big issue. They ask if 
something could be done about the roads, and why is it such a problem to pave 
a road that is only 6 km from Syncrude. 

Birds were once plentiful in the area. Now bluejays, hummingbirds, magpies 
and grouse are hardly seen or are diminished in numbers. 

Blueberries are smaller in size, fewer in number and never fully ripen 
anymore. They tend to dry out more quickly. Neither are there as many wild 
strawberries or raspberries as there used to be. There seem to be, however, 
different perceptions within the community. Wild cranberries, wild strawberries 
and raspberries were described by most participants to be diminishing in 
number. However, some elders told us that they never remember that there were 
many to begin with. The junior high-school age children told us that there were 
not as many berries as when they were little. However it could be that to children, 
when they are little, everything seems larger or more numerous. For example, 
a handful of berries may seem like a lot to a small child. 

Some participants wonder why beaver are not tested as an environmental 
indicator species. It would seem ideal: it lives in the water, and eats tree bark 
and leaves. Harvesting beaver and monitoring its health as an environmental 
indicator would be economical and would not have a large impact on the food 
resources of the community, as beaver are plentiful and relatively easy to trap 
and collect. 

Some unusual wildlife has been sighted: an animal reported to be the size of 
a dog, with the head of a wolverine, a dog-like tail (not bushy), and black/grey 
in colour. It looks unlike any animal they are familiar with. 

There is a major issue of self-regulation among band council regarding how 
the waste of game should be dealt with. Few natives waste animals, but it is 
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perceived that a few do abuse the rights and opportunities allowed them. Many 
feel that self-regulation and practical conservation by band council would be 
appropriate for the long-term management of game resources. 

The people of Ft. McKay want to understand more about the environmental 
issues affecting their community, and they ask these fundamental questions, in 
their own words: 

“How extensive has the environmental impact been to our resources, lifestyle 
and community?” 

“What is happening now?” 

“Who does it affect?” 

“Why do the people of McKay not feel as well as they used to?” 

“How can they respond?” 


Health 


Health problems associated with usage of river resources was a frequent 
complaint. It was often stated, in all focus groups, that eating the fish or game 
from the area leads to stomach problems. Swimming in the river sometimes 
leads to the development of a rash. 

Basic environmental health services are lacking. In a community only 6 km. 
from Syncrude, there are still people living without some basic facilities such 
as sewer connections or running water. 

There are complaints that there is too much chlorine in the drinking water, 
and people do not like the taste, and they do not want to drink these chemicals. 
Since they are stuck in Fort McKay they do not have a choice in the matter, 
since the local water must be chlorinated, for health reasons. 

The summer months seem to be worse for the residents of McKay. They 
notice that their eyes tend to water more, that they are always tired, and that they 
suffer from many infections. The main health complaints were headaches, 
dizziness, and nausea, which were felt to be somehow related to emissions from 
the oilsands plants. These symptoms appear on the day or a day after they can 
smell the plant emissions. These complaints were also voiced by McMurray 
residents, who are at a greater distance from the plants and in the opposite 
direction. On days when the winds blow towards Fort McKay, there are no 
problems in Fort McMurray, and on days when the winds blow towards Fort 
McMurray, there are no problems in Fort McKay. All the school children 
complain of sore and/or itchy eyes, headaches, dizziness and some nausea on 
those days when plant emissions are strong. 

Stomach aches appeared to be only an occasional problem among the 
children and the elders. Flu, colds, sore throats were common complaints from 
children. However, the children themselves told us that they are often cold and 
do not wear their jackets as often as they should during the winter. Children 
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stated that their houses were cold in the winter, poorly insulated, and that heating 
systems were not very good. 

Aching legs and joint pain did not seem to be a problem among the children, 
as was reported in the 1985 health study. However, the elders expressed that 
they really do have complaints and concerns in this regard. They were uncertain 
if their complaints were associated with the environment, the weather, or even 
perhaps the natural aging process. 

Teenagers complained of acne and dermatitis. Although they were not sure 
of how to treat these complaints, most seemed to think their diet might be a major 
contributing factor. They did not seem to eat excessive amounts of sweets or 
“junk food”, but more starchy meals with few fruits, salads, or fresh vegetables. 

Elders feel that there are all kinds of cancer in the McKay people. They feel 
that cancer is always diagnosed too late and that by the time it is detected, it has 
spread everywhere. Cancer is perceived as always being diagnosed too late even 
though the person might often have had symptoms for two years or more. 

Only recently has a physician been visiting the community of Fort McKay 
on a regular basis, although Fort McMurray Health Unit services have been 
available for a long time. Most often patients are given antibiotics, antidepres- 
sants, pain pills and lots of “nerve pills”; they feel that they are treated with pills 
for expediency instead of getting to the root of their problems. Often medical 
attention is sought from several physicians because a patient’s problems are 
misdiagnosed. A patient will go in for treatment, be given a handful of pills, and 
when the medication doesn’t help they go to another doctor, and the same thing 
happens. By the time they find someone who finds out what is wrong with them, 
it is often too late or they are very ill. They feel that if they could better 
understand and communicate their symptoms, they might get better treatment 
and everyone would be less frustrated. A common complaint from all age groups 
was that they were often sent home without tests being taken, and that they were 
given prescriptions, but not told if or when they should return to the doctor for 
follow-up treatment. 

Nurses and other health care professionals delivering services to the commu- 
nity change too often. Patients never really get a chance to know and trust the 
person they are talking to. As well, the health professional does not get to know 
the patients as individuals, know who the complainers are, who has the real 
problems, and what the real issues are. The community would like to see some 
sort of collaboration, whereby delivery of services (medical or social) could be 
made on a regular basis and by the same person, allowing mutual trust and 
respect to develop. McKay people stated that most city people always go to the 
same doctor or dentist because they have built mutual trust and respect. In their 
community, there often is no chance or choice to do that: a person must accept 
whomever is available, or do without the service. 

The importance of establishing a long-term health care relationship with a 
physician who understands their needs should be stressed to the people of Ft. 
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McKay. The community should also be encouraged to continue working with 
the spiritual medicine man. 

Existing health care workers should remain in place, such as the native social 
workers, the native health unit worker, and the native worker on staff at the 
hospital, because such services are better received when delivered by a native 
person familiar to the patient. There should be more native health care and social 
workers. 

McKay residents like the home care program, but feel that more should be 
done regarding health education in other areas. The Homecare Program and the 
local public health nurse try hard to service the community. Focus group 
participants feel that the medical services van, which provides some laboratory 
testing, is good, and they like the services provided. The participants felt that 
educational programs would really help the community to better utilize these 
services. Health education and information programs should include topics such 
as: diabetes, cancer, heart disease, warning signs for these and other common 
health problems, early diagnosis, and prevention. Elders felt that they do not get 
enough exercise. They wonder if an exercise program for adults could be 
developed, and other health promotion activities in which they could participate. 


Social Services 


Everyone, without exception and on a personal level, described social issues, 
economic constraints, poor housing, lack of facilities, lack of job opportunities, 
lack of education, and the general frustrations they feel. Children felt that there 
were many social issues to be addressed, that their parents are angry. Their 
parents sometimes drink too much, and that although they do not mean to, 
sometimes they take their frustrations out on the children. 

There is a lack of basic services, such as stores, banks, a recreation centre, 
and entertainment facilities. Students find Ft. McKay boring. They want to have 
planned activities, sports facilities, recreation programs, and access to other 
activities, such as those available in McMurray. 

Although Fort McKay has a Community Drop in Centre, the elders felt that 
there were no planned activities, no communications and that even within the 
community the people do not know each other very well. Often if there are 
activities planned for the Drop In Centre, the elders stated that a notice is 
sometimes posted on the door, often in English. Many of them cannot read 
English and so do not know what is happening. 


Transportation 


The people are frustrated with the efforts required to get to Ft. McMurray. The 
bus is expensive and the schedule inconvenient. The common practice of the 
children in the community is to “just wait outside the Bingo Palace or Peters 
Pub to hitch a ride back to McKay if you miss the bus”. These are hardly 
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appropriate shelter or waiting locations for children and it is dangerous for them 
to depend on hitchhiking for a ride home — especially with patrons of bars. 

Bus scheduling is not an issue for the elders. They feel that the children have 
ample time to shop in Fort McMurray, if they don’t hang around the mall. A 
suggestion was made for a Sunday bus for shopping and Bingo. 

Road access is seen as a critical issue, one that affects almost every other 
issue in the community. The road connecting McKay and McMurray is unpaved 
and is considered completely inadequate — 6 km of very dusty and dangerous 
road that school buses must travel daily. 

There is a real concern for safety with the new road going through the 
Syncrude mine site. There are fears of a major bus accident because there are 
logging trucks on the roads, as well as the location of the new road through the 
Syncrude Mine. The people would like more information so they can better 
understand the changes that might affect their community. 


Recommendations Put Forward by Participants for 
Community Development 


1. A comprehensive plan for the community with active participation by 
both internal (native community) and external (government and public 
agencies) sources and resources: 

1.1 To enable respect and understanding of the aboriginal priorities 
by government, industry and the public sector, 

1.2 To improve services, resolve social and economic issues, and 
meet the perceived needs of the community. 


2. Effective communication within government agencies, within the com- 
munity and between the two groups, including government inter- 
agency cooperation at all levels. 


3. Active community participation by all members (children to elders) in 
order to facilitate change. Community residents need to be trained to 
help themselves. 


4. Social/health workers need cultural sensitivity training (e.g., one does 
not speak about body functions or organs in mixed company in the na- 
tive culture). 


5. Delivery of services by the same “face”. Each new employee must earn 
the trust and respect of the people before they will be listened to, or un- 
derstood. 


6. Services for students and elders, who have similar needs: 
6.1 Programs for communication and recreation (Brownies/Scouts 
for the children; Seniors activities for the elders), 
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6.2 A program similar to one delivered in Fort McKay by the City 
Parks and Recreation, which could be offered in McKay in ex- 
change for a program such as native art, mukluk making or other 
activities offered in Fort McMurray by the elders to pass on na- 
tive cultural traditions, 

6.3 A sport/recreational facility for all seasons, summer and winter, 
which could be used by all age groups, to include: small pool, 
skating rink, big screen television (for video movies), concession 
for a business opportunity and development. 


. Better access to activities in Fort McMurray: 


7.1 Transportation at reasonable cost. The cost and scheduling of the 
bus service now is too expensive, 

7.2 A bus shelter and shuttle service to and from McKay from Syn- 
crude/Suncor highway entrances, 

7.3 More reasonable shuttle service from the plant sites to McMurray 
(suggestion to piggy back on existing services for safer and more 
frequent transportation (not just one or two buses a day). 


. Traditional native cultural heritage, knowledge and values should be in- 


troduced into the school system, with input into the school curriculum 
by the elders. 


. Proactive programs to improve access to health care: 


9.1 Develop a long term health care relationship with one physician 
for better communications, diagnosis, and follow-up, 

9.2 A translator would better enable patients to communicate with 
physicians and nurses. Although patients may be able to speak 
English, there are some words or phrases that are misinterpreted, 

9.3 Health education and promotion programs, to include early warn- 
ing signs and basic information on common diseases: diabetes, 
cancer, heart disease, etc. 


Basic municipal and environmental services: 

10.1 Running water and waste management for those who now lack 
these services, 

10.2 Road improvements; the existing road is still unpaved. 


Environmental monitoring: 

11.1 Local people should be trained to take air quality readings and to 
understand what these readings mean, 

11.2 Every community resident should call the Alberta Environmental 
Protection 1-800 number whenever an odour is detected, 

11.3 Test beaver as an indicator species. Appoint a volunteer in Fort 
McKay to collect beaver, as an indicator species, to be tested at a 
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non-government laboratory. Identify where and when the animal 
was caught, 

11.4 Test water at various points along the river. Test the water at vari- 
ous points along the river just after a rainfall (run-off). Also test 
the surrounding lakes — “what goes up must come down.” 

[Note: This is usually not done because rainwater is relatively 
free of pollutants and dilutes river water pollution.] 


12. There should be some self-regulation by band/council members to de- 
termine appropriate long-term management of game resources. 


13. Continue to deal with the social issues, don’t ignore them. Help find re- 
sources and management solutions to substance abuse, family violence, 
unemployment. 


Discussion 


The project undertaken represents an alternative approach to this type of 
research, involving extensive community involvement and dialogue. The proc- 
ess is to first talk about problems, achieve a consensus on what the problems 
are, and propose options for solving the problems. A change in the way in which 
government and industry deal with this community is needed in order to build 
trust and communication. An integrated approach to solving these problems 
should provide a caring and supportive atmosphere in which residents can speak 
freely about their problems with the confidence that someone is listening to their 
concerns and taking them seriously. 

The people of Fort McKay once had tools and access to the land, water, and 
game that gave them their means of survival. Now that these tools are no longer 
available, new tools are required to help the community cope and learn new 
ways to govern themselves. They strongly feel a need to develop a structure that 
will enable them to build a different support network, one that also gives them 
new tools for survival. 

The people of Fort McKay feel they are treated differently from other groups. 
For example, government and industry responded to Suncor employees during 
recent layoffs by providing counselling for laid off employees and their families 
to help them cope with the change in their lives. However, neither government 
nor industry has provided similar support for the McKay community when 
changes imposed by industry or government have impacted their lands and 
lifestyle. Government takes care of Treaty Indians, but the Métis in Fort McKay 
are not provided with such basic health services as sewage and water. These and 
other issues continue to be controlling forces within the community and have 
had a substantial impact and a variety of social consequences on the people of 
Ft. McKay. 
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When we speak to many of the elders, there is a huge chasm of perception 
and feeling because we are using our own vocabulary and terms of reference, 
not theirs. We are placing the burden of making “outsiders” understand their 
situation almost entirely on them, even at our most sympathetic. When we 
categorize a problem as “environmental”, it may seem naive to a resident who 
lives on the land and sees everything in their lives, including the social disloca- 
tions they have faced, as the result of environmental change. It is therefore not 
surprising that residents put the pieces together differently than other people 
might. Specific descriptions of specific environmental problems may reflect a 
documentable pattern or a chance observation, or they may be an expression of 
profound concern that something bad is happening. Even when there is no 
obvious objective verification, they cannot be dismissed as mistaken or unim- 
portant because they may reflect a more sensitive insight into what is happening 
on the land, expressed in terms that get the idea across. 

The methods that we used were simple and as unstructured as possible to 
permit residents to set the agenda themselves. In particular, we did not use a 
survey that by its very construction incorporated preconceived notions of what 
the problems are. 

Issues of trust, equity, fairness, community development and self govern- 
ment continue to be foremost in the minds of the people of Fort McKay. There 
continue to be very strong feelings among the residents of this community: 
feelings of being invaded, of lack of self-worth, and of frustration which were 
discussed and reported. These are only symptoms of the underlying issues, 
which are considered to be the result of how government and industry deal with 
native people and their concerns. The need for a sense of well being and a healthy 
environment with involvement and participation is critical to the community. A 
sense of empowerment for the community is needed if progress is to be made 
in problem-solving. 

The Ft. McKay study reveals the depth and interrelatedness of concerns in 
this community. The narrative summarizes the concerns of many native resi- 
dents and begins to relate them in a coherent “big picture” in which both social 
and environmental issues blend. We have only gone so far in categorizing these 
problems, however, because the community’s own world view does not do this 
and the study was all about piecing together a world view from the community’s 
perspective. 

To an observer unfamiliar with community-level studies, the narrative may 
appear disconnected and almost a stream of consciousness. However, it must be 
understood that this is how the community probably views what is going on 
around it: as a series of poorly understood, disconnected events that all add up 
to a set of problems far too large for the community itself to address. 

Within the community’s own perspective, these issues are all interrelated. 
Environmental problems cannot be separated from the social consequences of 
environmental change and of urbanization and the loss of traditional values. It 
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is the majority society’s view that is restrictive: how can we think that we can 
deal with these problems by carving them up into disciplines or specialties or 
official mandates when they are all of a piece? 

To the residents of Fort McKay, the responses to their problems are frag- 
mented, inadequate, and excessively delayed. Because the community lacks the 
resources, there is no alternative to waiting for government or industry to solve 
their problems. This has led to a vicious cycle of complaints, promises, unmet 
expectations, disillusionment, and hopelessness. The community does not feel 
empowered to resolve its own problems and does not feel that their concerns 
are being heard. 

Unfortunately, our way of dealing with problems in the majority society is 
to break them up into constituent pieces and to have different people handle 
different parts of the problem. This does not work well for serious problems in 
native communities, because it leads to a focused attack on specific matters that 
lend themselves to relatively easy solutions, when the larger underlying prob- 
lems are not dealt with. This way of dealing with issues completely ignores the 
interrelatedness of the problems, and those issues that do not fall neatly into a 
single program or category. 

An alternative approach, such as that which we employed, produces quite 
different results. Extensive community participation and dialogue is both a 
means of achieving consensus on what the problems are, and proposing options. 
Solutions that are simple in design, comprehensive in scope, and that are under 
the control of those who benefit are to be preferred to technological approaches 
or to programs targeted to individual issues. 

In summary, the Fort McKay study was an effort to piece together something 
like a world view from a native perspective in terms that we in the majority 
society can understand. At the same time, it was an attempt to reach out and 
listen to residents as people, not just as representatives of their group. It was an 
effort to engage residents in dialogue in as open and unstructured a setting as 
possible. 
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Abstract 


The traditional concept of museums and the role they play in society is a Western 
construct, largely removed and even alien to many non-Western cultures. Even 
today, many museums in the Northwest Territories (NWT) are disregarded by 
many Dene and Inuit peoples for this reason. The fact that Canadian museums 
hold vast numbers of Aboriginal artifacts then, is now of great concern to these 
cultures. The acknowledgement of alternate perspectives within the museum 
environment concerning interpretation and representation of material culture 
and history is very important. It is less about Native perspectives per se, and 
more about the need for recognition of Aboriginal traditional knowledge, one 
alternate form of knowing, by non-Native museum workers in the museum 
milieu. 

Primarily Canadian Aboriginal perspectives will be concentrated upon in this 
paper as an example of non-Western knowledge. Most non-Native Canadian 
museums, large and small, contain ethnographic collections from many indige- 
nous cultural groups from within the region that is now the Northwest Territo- 
ries. It is beyond the scope of this paper to go into the development and 
perceptions of other types of museums such as natural history museums and art 
museums which also hold collections of Aboriginal material culture. 


Introduction 


Since the word “perspective” implies vision, it is the visual aspect of the 
representation of Aboriginal culture in museums, and what this represents, that 
will be considered here. Museum exhibitions, where the representation of 
cultures is made manifest to the public, will be the main topic. To sharpen the 
focus, special emphasis will be given to Canadian museums in the Northwest 
Territories. Northern museums, because of their relatively recent development, 
are exciting and timely examples, with the social, political, and economic shifts 
towards more northern Native self-determination. 

In the past, the isolation of northern peoples and lack of political, social, and 
economic interest in the North by southern institutions such as museums, meant 
that they have developed differently in many ways from their southern counter- 
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parts. Northern museums have borrowed some of their successes and paid heed 
to their failures; as a result, many museums in the Northwest Territories stand 
as unique institutions in Canada. 

The physical isolation from other southern institutions also has served to 
isolate northern museums from one another, were it not for a practical and 
conceptual framework developed using what the area has to offer in terms of 
skilled people and technology. Dependence and cooperation between people, a 
way Of life and survival for millennia in the north, is the only way to operate in 
so vast a land with such a small population. Today, the same approach applies 
to the relationship between people and institutions such as museums. 

It is important for non-Natives to recognize and respect Native perspectives 
in museums, to portray and care for their artifacts in culturally sensitive ways, 
but in ways also compatible with their preservation. Also, it is important to 
recognize alternate, equally true versions of history as it pertains to a culture. 
There has always been a need to include Aboriginal perspectives in museums. 
They have been largely ignored, for many different reasons, but most notably 
because of ethnocentric, colonial views about Aboriginal peoples historically. 
Misconceptions and unfamiliarity with Aboriginal knowledge systems, and 
perhaps too much dependence upon Western ways of knowing is also a factor. 

Intensive ethnographic research by non-Native museum professionals and 
ethnographers aside, it is argued that only Aboriginal people can furnish their 
own perspectives (Trigger 1988, Ames 1986, 1987, Cruikshank 1993, Legat 
1991). Non-Native academics such as museum professionals and anthropolo- 
gists can recognize and understand it, but no amount of time spent with another 
culture can make one a complete expert, not having been raised with the same 
way of thinking about physical and cognitive reality. 

In terms of the exhibition of material culture, Hudson (1991) argues that the 
process of exhibition, and by implication ethnographic museums themselves, is 
unable “to convey the sensuous experience” (p. 383) of the full spectrum of 
another culture’s reality. This reality includes environmental conditions, relig- 
ious beliefs, humour, and other culture-specific perspectives. 


Western Versus Aboriginal Traditional Knowledge 


One way to compare Western knowledge with non-Western, or indigenous 
knowledge is to discuss their similarities and differences. The modern notions of 
Western “traditional knowledge” including science, is the product of centuries of 
evolution. At one time, western European knowledge was similar to that of 
Aboriginal traditional knowledge as understood today. In medieval times, West- 
ern knowledge was “eco-centred,” as opposed to the “ego-centred” position it 
occupies today (Hultgren 1987). The “egocentricity” discussed by Hultgren 
refers to the separation of humanity and nature, and a dependence on technology, 
and what the environment can provide to increase power and “progress.” This 
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contrasts with the “eco-centric” mode, which views humanity as an integral part 
of an interconnected web that encompasses the whole environment. 


Northern Academic Research 


Although the North has been an object of scientific and academic scrutiny since 
the time of the early Arctic explorers, the people of the North have rarely been 
active participants in that research. The researchers and research organizations 
have almost all been based in Southern Canada or abroad. In addition, humanist 
research has been much lower on the list of academic projects than scientific or 
military projects (Jull and Roberts 1991, 170). Most of the research projects 
have also reflected the southern orientation of most researchers, prompted by 
southern or national economic or political concerns, and rarely on behalf of most 
Northern communities, the results of this research are all too often irrelevant to 
the Aboriginal community, particularly in the realm of the social sciences (Jull 
and Roverta 1991, 171). This relative lack of consultation by southern re- 
searchers has until quite recently, been part of the nature of museum-based 
research projects as well. There is a dearth of material culture research as it 
relates to Northern museums and local Aboriginal groups, and a shortage of 
ethnographic research, particularly in the last 20 years or so. Material culture 
theory, (indeed material culture studies), has often not been recognized by the 
museum and anthropological communities for the cultural value it has, both 
within and outside the contemporary Aboriginal cultures of which it is a part. 

One of the recent exceptions to this is the research connected with the 
development and production of the travelling exhibit Trapline Lifeline produced 
by the Prince of Wales Northern Heritage Centre in 1989. The project was 
undertaken with extensive Native involvement and input, the first time that a 
northern institution has developed a public exhibition on a unique northern 
lifestyle and economy. It included both historical and contemporary viewpoints 
and philosophies of trappers, both Native (Dene, Inuit, and Metis) and non-Na- 
tive, partly in an effort to counteract the crippling publicity placed upon trapping 
by southern and European animal rights groups (see Irving 1985). This concern 
was foremost in the minds of Native and non-Native trappers, and the commu- 
nities in the North supported by this lifestyle. The intimate involvement of the 
museum with various Native communities made this exhibit possible, to create 
an exposition and a celebration of the trapping lifestyle. 

Another, more southern example is the research compiled for the exhibit 
Northwind Dreaming: Fort Chipewyan 1788-1988 (McCormack 1988, 1989). 
This was also a “collaborative research process” (McCormack 1989, 4) of 
community-based exhibit development. It was also initially suggested and 
advocated by the Cree, Chipewyan, and Metis people of Fort Chipewyan, 
Alberta, rather than by the researcher herself. According to McCormack, 
“* .people were not treated as objects to be studied, but as individuals whose 
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ideas and understanding were to be sought out and whose opinions were to be 
respected and considered seriously” (1989, 6). Trapping was also a major theme 
with that exhibit, and identified as significant by the community throughout 
McCormack’s fieldwork. 

Other examples of positive collaboration between museums and the Inuit are 
IVALU: Traditions du vétement inuit/Traditions from Inuit Clothing, shown at 
the McCord Museum of Canadian History in 1988-1989 (Issenman and Rankin 
1988, Issenman 1991), and Inuit Annuraangit/Our Clothes (Oakes 1987), a 
travelling exhibit produced by the Inuit Cultural Institute. The value of collabo- 
ration or teamwork with any group or community is the knowledge gained from 
the interaction. The agreement or clash of viewpoints is always instructive, and 
with the maintenance of respect and openess to other’s viewpoints, the results 
will likely always be positive compromise. 

Museums have begun to cultivate a more “critical orientation” as defined 
by Hultgren (1987, 20) to understand their position as an active part of society, 
and to understand their effects on it. According to Karp (1991, 379), “there is 
a serious need to examine museums systematically not only in terms of attitudes 
toward the "other", but also in terms of how the strategies of exoticizing and 
assimilating fit with public culture in the West." This “public culture”, those 
who visit and operate museums, are typically university-educated, middle- 
Class, and in North America, mostly non-Native. According to Spalding, “...like 
all classes, we’re happiest with our own, and mostly unconsciously, we send 
out our signals to other classes that what we do is not for them...” (Spalding 
1993, 13). 

A symbiotic relationship is essential between museums and indigenous 
populations and communities, especially in northern Canada, where the Abo- 
riginal population is larger than the non-native population. The Prince of Wales 
Northern Heritage Centre, Avataq Cultural Institute, Dene Cultural Institute, 
and the Nunatta Sunaqutangitt museum in Iqaluit, for example, are all “young” 
museums using this type of critical orientation (Atamanenko, Cameron, and 
Moir 1994, Museums/Cultural Institutes of Canada’s North 1990). Wherever 
they exist, museums have shaped society, and in turn are being shaped by 
society. New partnerships between museums and Native groups are an example 
of the more community-oriented perspectives some museums have with pre- 
dominantly Native communities. This is occurring not only in terms of exhibi- 
tions, but the way in which Aboriginal material culture is studied by university 
and museum-based researchers (i.e., Arima 1972, Duncan 1982, Oakes 1988), 
ethnohistorians and historicans (i.e., Cruikshank 1991, Bielawaski 1985), and 
archaeologists (i.e., Fitzhugh 1984, 1992, Janes 1983). 
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Museums, Material Culture, and the “Other”: Problems 


One of the problems affecting the relationship between museums and material 
culture in general is the physical, three-dimensional nature of artifacts. Their 
physical properties, cultural, monetary (in terms of insurance) and symbolic 
values place some constraints on how they are dealt with inside the museum. 
The way artifacts are stored, conserved, interpreted, and displayed will depend 
upon these factors. McCormack argues that this part of the cultural record 
presents problems “rarely encountered by the university based anthropologist” 
(McCormack 1991, 134). 

The meaning of objects has been compared to a text that can be “read” by 
non-Native scholars. Material culture is seen as symbols, which can “say the 
unsayable, because in language form those messages would be unacceptable or 
too complex, and because objects are vivid and above all, tangible and long-en- 
during” (Pearce 1987, p. 185). Perhaps objects can be read by outsiders of a 
culture, but can they be interpreted? That is the question asked and discussed 
by museum anthropologists and curators like Trigger (1985, 1988) and Hill 
(1988), who suggest that the only way for ethnological collections to be properly 
decoded is for Aboriginal people to be the translators. No museum can avoid 
the problems of representation inherent in the interpretation and exhibition of 
other cultures. According to Karp (1991, 378): 


...the image of the “other” is formed partly from images of class, ethnicity, and 
gender in Western cultures, partly from negation and inversion, partly from the 
“other’s’” images of their own “others,” as they have been recorded and transmitted 
by explorers, colonials, and other occupants of cultural and imperial frontiers. 


The problem of interpretation is compounded when these “objects of others” 
(Karp and Levine, 1991) are used to authenticate the written reports of historians, 
missionaries, or ethnographers, for example, which are usually written by one 
person, with a different world view and agenda from the culture written about. 
As aresult, the history, and world view of the “other” is subordinated or ignored. 

Until the last decade or so, there has been very little Aboriginal involvement 
in museums in any capacity, say as curators or interpreters (Trigger 1988). This 
increased involvement by Aboriginal groups with their cultural heritage that is 
stored in museums is part of their demand for control of all aspects of their lives, 
politically, economically, and culturally (Bielawski 1985, Janes and Conaty 
1992). This control involves the addition or injection of Aboriginal knowledge 
about their own history, origins, stories, and “science” to their material culture 
in museums (Task Force on Museums and First Peoples 1992). 

Traditional knowledge in the form of oral narratives has often been ignored 
or discounted in non-Native cultures that place more value on the written word. 
This traditional knowledge is information and experience passed down orally 
through the generations, and contains valuable environmental and social infor- 
mation necessary for survival and cultural maintenance (Legat 1991). Like the 
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so-called “scientific method”, Aboriginal knowledge is also based upon system- 
atic observation and experimentation of the environment, although the goals and 
outcomes of these activities may differ considerably from “SCIENCE” as most 
non-Natives see it. The traditional medical practices of the Inuit are based upon 
years of personal experimentation based upon prior knowledge of what plant 
and animal products work best to cure illness or heal injury, but it is not 
necessary to know exactly the chemical composition of each component. 
Conclusive scientific proof is in the success of the treatment (Avataq Cultural 
Institute 1984). 

Knowledge of the origin and history of a people can be traced back for 
hundreds of years, or even millennia according to elders of many different 
Aboriginal groups (Legat 1991). The fact that it may contain “‘supernatural” 
theories of how things are, and was never written down does not mean that it 
was any less true, or “exact” except in the Western sense. A major conceptual 
stumbling block to Western scholars to take this kind of so-called “folk” 
knowledge seriously was the fact that 1t was not written down (Cruikshank 1991, 
Legat 1991). 

The idea that history begins with the written word is a Western, non-Native 
idea (Ames 1987, Francis 1992). Even the terms history and prehistory are 
Western European in origin, and have implications about whose authority is 
foremost when relating the past. Neither the so-called “scientific, rationalist’ 
view nor the “traditional” view can be said to be wrong: in fact, both are true 
depending on the approach and/or perspective of the “speaker”. 

In the Western Arctic, despite their “majority status” in terms of population, 
the Dene, Inuvialuit, and Metis have not had much success in advancing their 
own history, world-view, or traditional ways into the institutions currently in 
operation in the North. The use of traditional knowledge in museums, according 
to Ames (1987), will: 


challenge the very foundations of anthropology and museums, including espe- 
cially the beliefs in the principle of scientific freedom and the validity of knowl- 
edge derived from scientific research, and the rights assumed by anthropologists 
and their museums to represent other cultures (p. 17). 


History itself is relative, subject as it is to theoretical orientation and mode 
of interpretation of information. Ames argues (1987) that Aboriginal culture, 
contrary to the static view of it often seen in museums, is very much alive, and 
has evolved “since first contact” (p.21), although their culture certainly adapted 
to social and environmental factors long before Europeans found themselves on 
the shores of North America. 

George Blondin (1990), an Elder from Fort Franklin, NWT, in a discussion 
of storytelling among the Dene, tells of the completeness of oral accounts, from 
the beginnings of time: 
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The people of Denendeh have a complete history of themselves from very ancient 
times, told in the stories they have passed down from countless generations. There 
are stories about stone-age people in the beginning of the new world and through 
the ages since, from long ago until time just before our own .. . (p. i). 


In the rapidly changing Northwest Territories, the use of traditional knowl- 
edge, for a time submerged in the face of the arrival and establishment of 
Euro-Canadian customs and enterprises, is again becoming more common. 
Aboriginal groups are beginning to see the cultural and political value in its 
union with the existing institutions, in terms of land claims settlements and in 
redesignating place names (Legat 1991, Morantz and Okakok 1985). The 
Denendeh Elders Council was established in 1989 by the Dene Cultural Institute 
for example, for help and direction in developing policies and making plans for 
language education (Legat 1991). 

There have been some attempts to use traditional knowledge in pilot projects 
for educational initiatives, historical and ethnoarchaeological projects, and in 
developing high school to university level Native Studies curriculums 
(Bielawski 1985; Legat 1991). Language is arguably the single most important 
factor in the diffusion of culture from the older generations. Aboriginal elders 
in the NWT believe that traditional knowledge is a reliable form of information, 
and is best preserved through its usage, which depends on the maintenance of 
Aboriginal languages. They believe, and advocate, the use of traditional knowl- 
edge and history in government decision-making and social programs in par- 
ticular (Legat 1991). 


Museums and Native Groups: Partnerships 


The recognition of the necessity for compromise between museums and Abo- 
riginal groups has challenged the fundamental policies and practices of many 
museums in the North and elsewhere in Canada, and has implications for other 
museums that contain ethnological collections. Museums will be subject to 
responsibilities and restrictions placed upon them by Aboriginal groups that 
they have never experienced before. It is also a tremendous opportunity for 
museums as keepers of a “sacred trust” (Hill 1988, 32) which are now being 
approached by the originating cultures of artifacts who wish to have a hand in 
how they are used and interpreted. 

The Glenbow Museum in Calgary, Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump and 
Interpretive Centre in Alberta, the Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History 
in Regina, the Prince of Wales Northern Heritage Centre in Yellowknife, and 
Nunatta Sunaqutangit in Iqaluit are all innovators in employing many Aborigi- 
nal people as board members, curators, technicians, and interpreters. The 
Glenbow Museum is an example of the benefits and problems that will be 
encountered by a more balanced alliance between museums and Aboriginal 
peoples. That museum adopted a radical policy in 1988 which allows the loaning 
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of ceremonial material such as medicine bundles to the appropriate Aboriginal 
organizations. They have also begun flexible training programs for Aboriginal 
groups, often gearing them to deal with the needs of specific communities 
(Harrison 1993, Nicks 1992). 

The Glenbow, like other similar museums in Canada assumed that possession 
of collections gave museums the power to present and interpret them. But when 
the exhibit was placed in the context of the political and cultural climate of the 
late 1980s, the Olympics (an international event), and in reference to the 
contemporary Canadian Native issues, the perceived autonomy of museums 
could no longer be assumed. The controversy which ultimately resulted from 
the Spirit Sings: Artistic Traditions of Canada’s First Peoples in 1988 resulted 
in serious discussion about the museum’s responsibility to the living cultures 
who produced collections they hold. It made not only the Glenbow itself, but 
many members of the mostly non-Native museum and academic community 
question exactly what their roles were in terms of their work with Aboriginal 
material culture. 

The Spirit Sings was the catalyst for a new era for museums, their policies 
and responsibilities (Harrison 1993). The national conferences that resulted 
from it served to identify problems in the representation of Aboriginal culture 
and culminated in the Task Force on Museums and First Peoples. It provided a 
forum for issues and to work out guidelines for new relationships between 
Aboriginal Peoples and museums. It was co-sponsored by the Canadian Muse- 
ums Association and the Assembly of First Nations. Increased involvement of 
Aboriginal People and their knowledge in all aspects of museums was one of 
the main goals of the Task Force. This involvement includes access to both 
artifacts and the information concerning them, also repatriation and training 
programs for Native people to work in established museums and to set museums 
in their own communities. This has resulted in many cooperative projects like 
the development of community museums and oral history projects, and Native 
Internship and training programmes (Janes 1985, Legat 1991, Nicks 1992, 
University, Metis Nation, 1993) 

Many established museums have made dramatic changes to the way they do 
things such as the Glenbow, which since 1988 has established both an internal 
First Nations Advisory Group and an external First Nations Advisory Board. 
These groups aid in the interpretation and use of Aboriginal material culture and 
the development of exhibits. This also includes the lending of certain artifacts 
for active ceremonial use. This has tremendous implications for how artifacts 
are dealt with by conservators (Doxtator 1988). In the Saskatchewan Museum 
of Natural History in Regina, both Native and non-Native curators work with 
local Native communities in the design and interpretation of exhibits and 
galleries. They contracted out the making of artifact replicas for their First 
Nations Galleries. The Head Smashed In Buffalo Jump Interpretive Centre in 
southern Alberta is run by Native interpreters and curators. The exhibits are 
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designed and artifacts displayed and interpreted as the Native interpreters 
choose. 

The Prince of Wales Northern Heritage Centre in Yellowknife, which 
opened in 1979, is the largest museum in the North. It also functions as the hub 
for research and operations of many smaller, mostly Native-run museums across 
the North. Among the programs that it heads in the North is the Geographic 
Names Program to research Aboriginal place names (usually to replace Euro- 
pean ones: i.e., Iqaluit was once Frobisher Bay, Arviat was once Eskimo Point). 
The Museums/Heritage Division also helps community groups with heritage 
projects, by collecting oral histories and giving technical and financial advice 
about setting up community museums, preserving individual artifacts, or about 
fundraising. Its Education Programme develops programmes or services for 
both museums and Aboriginal communities. 

The museum Nunatta Sunaqutangit (or, “Things of the Land”), in Iqaluit, is 
the oldest community museum in the Northwest Territories (it opened in 1969). 
It plays an important role in the preservation of Inuit material culture and history 
of the Baffin region, and in the present development of local communities as 
well. 

The ways in which museums have permanently incorporated members of the 
First Nations as advisors, curators, conservators, and historians have changed 
the ways that material culture from many different cultures is exhibited. It is not 
“affirmative action” so much as common sense, where museums are finally 
taking seriously the rights of Aboriginal people to take an active role in how 
their material culture is interpreted and cared for within the museum setting. 

The growing working relationships between Aboriginal groups and tradi- 
tional knowledge and conventional, largely non-Native museums and practices, 
in the North and elsewhere in Canada, show that these two knowledge systems 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive, and can work together. 


Conclusions 


The development of museums in the NWT and the rest of Canada is ongoing. 
The shifts in attitude and philosophy where museums are concerned are begin- 
ning to change with the changes within society. Where the Aboriginal peoples 
are concerned, museums are but one example of where traditional knowledge 
can be used by Aboriginal people to add to or complement the content and 
structure of non-Native institutions to the benefit of both parties. An equal 
partnership, based on trust and accessibility, would serve both groups well, 
which would be guided by “moral, ethical, and professional principles and not 
limited to areas of rights and interests specified by law” (Task Force on 
Museums and First Peoples 1992, 4). Other similar partnerships are also possible 
between museums and other subcultures within Canadian society. No museum, 
or discipline, is an island unto itself. It must consider the development of its 
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programs and practices with the “outside world” in mind, to remain or become 
relevant and responsible in today’s changing society. 
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Conceptual Considerations 


When the Decade for Women began in 1975, it was apparent that there was 
insufficient information about the social and economic contributions of women. 
This was especially so, since as Moser (1989) has pointed out, to understand the 
lives of women one must consider their triple roles. This role set encompasses 
productive, reproductive and community maintenance tasks; however, a lack of 
data existed (and continues to exist) about women’s contributions in the formal 
and informal economic sector, the home and the community. Similarly, the 
realities of women’s lives in terms of health, access to resources, education, and 
their economic and social status were barely known. While the initial focus 
concerning this paucity of data has been on women in southern nations, the 
situation is generally applicable to women throughout the world. Many groups 
or sectors of populations frequently may be invisible. Depending on the geo- 
graphic location, this may include the poor, minorities, women, the young, 
especially between five and 12 years of age, disabled persons, or the old. Today, 
nearly twenty years since the first call for better data about women, this paper 
focuses on what we know, and do not know, about Inuit women in Canada. 
An issue for reflection is the consequence of invisibility, particularly for 
women. There are several considerations. First, people who are not known are 
not considered in either policy or program development. Policies usually evolve 
from data bases. If the data are skewed or inaccurate or worse, omit one half of 
the potentially affected people, invalid policy decisions may be made. And, once 
made, these decisions do not change with anything more than glacial speed. 
Programs are usually designed for a specific number and type of participants. 
If a particular sector is not seen to have needs with respect to a given program, 
whether education for employment or for access to small scale loans, then 
admission for that group becomes problematic. While some limitations for 
women to selected programs have been based on assumptions about appropriate 
gender roles or assumptions about who are the household heads or the fact that 
their productive roles take place less publicly than those of men, this truncating 
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of opportunity is exacerbated by lack of data about who the women are or what 
they do and consequently, what their needs are. 

Another consideration about invisibility is that the unique obstacles that 
women may face will also be invisible. These problems can be in any sector - 
economic, political or domestic. Recently there have been media reports about 
Inuit women trying to deal with the issue of family violence. While this is not 
the first time this matter has been noted, it is an example of how accurate data 
could be useful in highlighting the need for collective action either by the women 
themselves or by community or government agencies. When the extent of a 
problem is known, it may become a compelling force for action. 

Conversely, there are those situations where women are relatively invisible 
and yet their problems are visible. This is the case with elderly women or those 
who are disabled (Massiah, 1993). There is knowledge about what problems they 
face and yet the elderly women themselves may not be seen, either literally or 
in terms of action. 

Understanding the nature and extent of women’s contributions to their fami- 
lies and communities requires consideration of all of their role expectations. 
According to Moser (1989), women in developing regions have three identified 
roles that they perform; reproductive roles, productive roles, and community 
maintenance roles. Reproductive roles pertain to childbearing, child rearing, 
food production, preparation and maintenance of the family dwelling. Produc- 
tive roles involve the work that can be measured in terms of economics in that it 
is monetized. Community maintenance roles include distribution of resources in 
the community and also lobbying authorities for improvements in services on 
the community’s behalf. These community roles are distinct from the community 
leadership roles that are usually held by men. The combination of these roles of 
women creates a ‘triple burden’ of responsibilities that may prevent women from 
having the time to forge careers in the formal sector or develop businesses. Any 
examination of women’s lives in northern Canada should include consideration 
of each of these three roles and the manner in which they intersect. 

If women’s contributions to a particular group are not known, then there is 
a greater likelihood that the women themselves will not be valued. Waring 
(1988) has noted the need for a radical change in our data collection processes 
and in the indicators used if we are to reflect the actual work contributions of 
women. Perhaps this undervaluing of women, by others and by the women 
themselves, is the most important reason to have data that reflects accurately 
their needs and the contributions they make to the societies in which they live. 


Data Collection: Who, When, Where, How and Why? 


The comprehensiveness and accuracy of the data available about any given 
population primarily depend upon three factors: the collection techniques cho- 
sen, the agency collecting the data, and the categories defined for data collection. 
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Specific socio-cultural considerations may have particular influences on each 
of these factors. 

To describe any activity in statistical terms, it must be measured in quanti- 
tative units. Many common quantitative measurement techniques, particularly 
census surveys, were developed for use within industrial societies and thus are 
unsuitable for the gathering of cross-cultural data. Survey formats designed 
within a specific socio-cultural environment in mind contain within them 
implicit assumptions including those about the market system and the value of 
economic activities. Activities outside the marketplace and contributions made 
to the informal economy and household economy often go unmeasured, result- 
ing in the under representation of women’s contributions. According to Evans 
(1992), “The measurement techniques chosen, as well as the dominant percep- 
tions of what information is important or relevant, exert a strong influence on 
what is actually measured by statisticians and what is not” (pg. 12). 

Consideration should also be given to which agencies are collecting the data, 
and what their relationship to the group being surveyed is. The effects of political 
environments should not be underestimated since as political climates change, 
so do priorities of governments. This directly effects the attention paid to the 
status of women. If, in a particular political climate, the needs of women are 
considered an unimportant or an unpopular subject, government policies and 
priorities may reflect this. Likewise, if the group being surveyed has little 
political power and low visibility within a nation, one may expect their interests 
to be systematically under represented in data gathering endeavors. Another, 
and possibly obvious consideration, is that the direct interests of the collection 
agency may influence what data are collected and the manner in which this is 
done. Usually, respondents will provide information only about those topics for 
which inquiry has been made even when they recognize that other data might 
be more relevant. 

The indicators developed for data collection may contribute to an inaccurate 
or distorted picture of women’s reality. Questions that are not culturally sensi- 
tive, or which are worded in a contextual manner may be misinterpreted or may 
have alternate meanings for the respondents (Evans 1992). An example of this 
would be the distinctions made between the household, the family, and the 
consumptive unit. In some societies, these terms may designate similar units, 
while in other societies, they may represent vastly different concepts and social 
practices. The distinctions made between ‘domestic’ and ‘economic’ work may 
also be problematic across cultural systems. While the information being 
elicited is important to data collectors, respondents may actually feel that other 
topics are of greater importance and relevance to their lives. In these cases, the 
priority given by the respondent to the questions may decrease, therefore 
affecting the reliability of the data. A further conceptual obstacle may be gender 
biases and sex role assumptions that are present in data collection instruments 
(Evans 1992). Not all methods of data collection are equally effective for men 
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and women. Ethnographic research has produced evidence that indicates that 
men and women experience their socio-economic, political, and cultural situ- 
ations differently and this will effect the way in which they perceive their 
environments. To address such cases, gender sensitive data collection methods 
need to be developed. As well, consideration must be given to the possibility 
that a woman may answer questions differently depending upon whether a male 
family member is present (Evans 1992). 

Various other external factors may also influence the quality and accuracy 
of data collection. The timing of census taking and interviews and the length of 
the reference period are examples (Evans 1992). Particularly relevant to data 
collection within Inuit communities is the time of year that information is 
gathered. Historically, Inuit peoples have adapted their lifestyles to the Arctic 
environment, with subsistence activities varying with the seasons. Stages of 
women’s domestic work are completed at different times of the year, with the 
most being done during the winter, when the season is dark and the family is 
more sedentary (Mary-Rousseliere 1985). Clearly, a census taken over the 
course of one week during the summer can result in drastically different 
accounts of women’s roles and responsibilities than if data collection was done 
in the dark season. 


Inuit Women: What Do We Really Know? 


In the Canadian North, there exists little quantitative data to support the 
available qualitative studies that have focused on Inuit women. As mentioned 
earlier in this paper, statistical information is often used as the basis for policy 
decisions, therefore without statistical data reflecting their reality, Inuit women 
will remain invisible. 

Qualitative studies, often as ethnographic accounts, have identified several 
trends that are occurring within Inuit communities. An extensive study con- 
ducted regarding Inuit women in the arts and crafts industry of the Northwest 
Territories found that “women are the foundation of the arts and crafts industry 
and the key to it’s vitality. But their role is underestimated, unrecognized, and 
undervalued and they are not included in the policy development and decision- 
making which affects them” (Fennell and Fogwill 1988, 29). McElroy (1975), 
in her study of young Inuit men and women of Baffin Island, found that during 
the transitional period from a subsistence to a wage economy, Inuit men “took 
the lead in seeking employment, learning to speak English, and participating in 
the development of local government and economic co-operatives” (p. 662). 
The younger generations, however, reversed this trend and it is now the young 
Inuit women who are more frequently pursuing wage employment in the modern 
economy, while young Inuit men tend towards more traditional activities. In a 
later study, McElroy (1976) discovered that southern Baffin Island Inuit women 
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tend to adapt to acculturative influences and to cultural changes more easily and 
with less stress and trauma than do males. 

Matthiasson (1976, 1992) noted that the roles of Inuit women are often 
ignored, demeaned or misrepresented within ethnographic descriptions of Inuit 
society. Culturally bound stereotypes of ethnographers and government offi- 
Cials alike have resulted in an underestimation of the effects of colonialism on 
Inuit women’s status and social roles. While pre-contact Inuit women enjoyed 
relative equality with Inuit men, post-contact society integrated Western prac- 
tices of gender oppression. Matthiasson also notes that Inuit women were and 
are extremely politically active within their communities, and many hold 
positions of prominence. 

Current media reports indicate that Inuit communities are experiencing 
steadily increasing rates of alcohol and drug abuse, domestic violence, sexual 
violence and suicide. Health and Welfare Canada has stated that while Inuit 
peoples are experiencing improved levels of health, it is still far below that of 
non-Aboriginal Canadians. As the number of generalized trends grows, so does 
the awareness that very little specific information is available to substantiate 
and clarify these claims, and the status of Inuit women is invisible within these 
reports. 

Tables I and II give an overview of the specific quantitative data that exists 
about Inuit women in the Northwest Territories. Few categories are disaggre- 
gated to distinguish male from female Inuit, or Aboriginal from non-Aboriginal 
women. While it is known that the Inuit population is rapidly increasing, it is 
not known how many Inuit women there actually are living in the Northwest 
Territories. Education and literacy levels for women are also unknown, and the 
general health status of Inuit women compared with that of Inuit men and 
non-Aboriginal women is indeterminate. The average Inuit family size reported 
is precisely that: an average number, and the rate of pregnancies terminated in 
a year is an absolute sum, with no explanations or circumstances described. 

In spite of the research findings about the economic involvement of Inuit 
women, we know virtually nothing in statistical terms (Table II). What is known 
is that 41% of Inuit women over the age of 15 are involved in crafts production. 
The number of young Inuit women pursuing non-traditional employment and 
employment as the child care givers are unaccounted for. Unemployment and 
income levels for Inuit women of various age groups can only be speculated 
upon. 

The importance of the implications of little or no data about Inuit women is 
articulated well by Evans in the statement, “Faced with arrays of statistics which 
measure different things, which may be inaccurate or out-of-date, which may 
or may not be disaggregated, and which were probably collected using sex-bi- 
ased conceptual categories, how can we try to gain an accurate picture of 
women’s Situation in a country?” (1992, 16). 
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Table 1. Social indicators for Inuit women 


Population (1993) 21,165 total Inuit* 
(male, female divisions for entire NWT pop. only) Approx. 47% female 


Women headed families (1991) 11% (approx.)** 

Rate of pregnancies terminated (1989) 19.2 per 1000*** 

Average family size (1992) 6 persons (Baffin region)*** 
Education levels (elementary to university) gender neutral for all levels**** 


(divided into Aboriginal vs. non-Aboriginal 
categories only, 1991) 


Health 
infant mortality rates (1984-88) 19.9 per 1000: gender neutral ***** 
crude death rates (1988) 5.5 per 1000: gender neutral 
incidents of selected disease & disorders gender neutral 
cigarette smoking 78.3% of women 
during pregnancy 75.8% of mothers 
alcohol use 
(consumption once per month or more) 34%: gender neutral 
incidents of medical treatment 
or hospitalization gender neutral 
Sources: 


. Government of the Northwest Territories, Canada. (March 1993). Statistics Quarterly, 15(1). 
** — Profile of Census Divisions and Subdivisions in the Northwest Territories-Part A. 
Statistics Canada (Catalogue 95-397), Ottawa: Minister of Science and Technology. 
*** — Report on the Demographic Situation in Canada 1991. Statistics Canada 
(Catalogue 91-209E), Ottawa: Minister of Science and Technology. 
**** Canada’s North, A Profile. A. Maslove & D.C. Hawkes, 1990, Ottawa: Minister of 
Supply and Services Canada. 
**4*** The Health Status of Indians and Inuit in Canada, 1992. Statistics Canada 
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Table II. Economic Indicators for Inuit women 


Employment 
(1989) general employment rate 40.2 %: gender neutral * 
traditional craft production 41% of women 15 and older** 
(65% of those are 45-64 yrs.) 
7% full-time, 33% part-time 
crafts and other employment 49% of craft producing women** 
(59% of these are 25-44 yrs.) 
industrial, service, production _ gender neutral * 
Income average hourly wage unknown 
(only recorded for entire NWT) * 
personal per capita (1985) $5,661: gender neutral *** 
(Aboriginal) 
average income for $11,600 (annual) * 
Inuit family (1985) 
Sources: 


* Hagey, N., G. Laroque, and C. McBride. (December 1989). Highlights of aboriginal 
conditions 1981 - 2001. part III: Economic conditions. Working paper series, 89-3. 
Ottawa, Ontario: Indian and Northern Affairs Canada. 

** ~~ Wage employment and traditional activities. Yellowknife: Government of the Northwest 
Territories, Department of Culture and Communication, Bureau of Statistics. 

*** — Statistics quarterly, 15 (1). Yellowknife: Government of the Northwest Territories, 
Department of Culture and Communication, Bureau of Statistics. 


Toward a Model for Data Collection 


This section of this paper will propose selected indicators that might be used for 
northern data collection based on the triple roles of women identified by Moser 
(1989). A more detailed data base of the realities of Inuit women’s lives could 
be used by Inuit women themselves, and by community development profes- 
sionals, other researchers and policy-makers in northern Canada. Central to the 
proposal are Inuit women’s lives. Their lives are affected by a ‘triple burden’ 
of roles. Related to each of the three roles are statistical indicators that are 
already collected and those that should be collected to develop a deeper 
understanding of the realities of Inuit women’s lives. 
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Reproductive Roles and Related Indicators 


Population. Two trends have been identified: the Inuit population of the 
Northwest Territories is rapidly growing and about one half of the population 
is younger than twenty-five years old. We are not informed, however, on the 
causal factors affecting this rapid Inuit population growth. Thus, we are forced 
to speculate whether Inuit women are having more frequent pregnancies, 
whether they are more successful carrying these pregnancies to term, or whether 
more infants are surviving due to improved medical care. Careful data collection 
should identify the causal factor or combination of factors for these phenomena. 

One immediate consequence of the Inuit rapid population growth is that Inuit 
women have more children to care for. This further increases their workloads. 
Field experience has shown that many working Inuit women in Broughton 
Island, Northwest Territories, had difficulties finding individuals to care for 
their children while they were at work and consequently, children are brought 
to the workplace or the women cannot come to work (Tuchak 1991). If programs 
to address this situation are to be developed, it would be useful to know if Inuit 
women want or have access to assistance with childcare responsibilities, 
whether they take their children to work or to daycare services, how much 
daycare services cost relative to women’s wages and if Inuit women want a 
change in the status quo regarding their familial workload. 


Family. In considering how to enumerate Inuit family or household units, some 
operational difficulties must be addressed. According to Brody (1987), ““Mem- 
bership of families, however, has a surprising double quality: on the one hand, 
everyone has powerful loyalties toward close kin; but, on the other hand, 
everyone in large bands or cultural groups insists that they are related to 
everyone else.” (p. 119). Thus, the family or household units in small Inuit 
communities can be variable. Because of broad familial relations, different 
individuals may inhabit several households over time which renders data 
collection invalid if it is collected longitudinally. Also, open adoption of 
children among community members contributes to continually changing mem- 
bership of Inuit households or family units. 

We have some indication of family demographics including household head 
- whether they are male or female - size of families and household crowding 
from the indicators already gathered; however, the criteria used for qualification 
of a household unit may not effectively identify the extent to which its fluidity 
has effected the results. Furthermore, the information we do have only sketchily 
describes how the information relates to Inuit women’s lives. We need to have 
more detailed, gender differentiated information about the responsibilities of 
family members and new categories that identify such factors as the amount 
time women spend in unpaid work. Such data will show whether Inuit women’s 
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roles have changed over time, vis a vis the roles of Inuit men and the nature of 
those roles now. 


Health. The general health of a population or segment of a population has strong 
implications for their quality of life. Data from the Northwest Territories related 
to health provides details about infant mortality, newborn services, medical care, 
suicide rates, abortion rates and prevalence of certain diseases. However, these 
data are not gender differentiated, except by inference in the categories related 
to maternal health. Available indicators suggest that Aboriginal health is poorer 
than non-Aboriginal health and that Aboriginal populations exhibit higher infant 
mortality rates, suicide rates, abortion rates, disease rates and lower life expec- 
tancies than non-Aboriginal populations. Gender differentiated data regarding 
Inuit women’s health should be collected. It should identify causes of death for 
Inuit women (especially in the cases of family violence), indicate Inuit women’s 
demand for and/or use of birth control devices and provide disease related 
information. 


The Productive Role and Related Indicators 


Employment. Necessary indicators about employment of Inuit women include 
disaggregated data related to employment in all economic sectors. However, 
relying on categories based solely on the marketplace will not provide sufficient 
data about the nature and extent of Inuit women’s employment. Ross and Usher 
(1986) say that within Aboriginal communities, unemployment data are often 
inaccurate in that men’s and women’s informal, traditional employment activi- 
ties of renewable resource harvesting, trading, bartering and sharing are not 
considered employment. The available information on Inuit informal, tradi- 
tional employment activities is difficult to analyze; however, it is this type of 
economic organization that is most prevalent in small northern communities. 
Furthermore, women, in particular Inuit women, are virtually invisible in their 
community managing and reproductive roles because it is “‘...seen as ‘natural’ 
and non-productive” (Moser 1989, 1801), thus this work is not monetized. For 
complete understanding of Inuit women’s participation in wage earning or 
payment in kind schemes, researchers need indicators that identify how many 
Inuit women are engaged in each or a combination of both. Policy and program 
development to address Inuit women’s productive work roles should be based 
on accurate knowledge about their traditional or non-traditional skills and their 
total work activities. Evans (1992) uses the concept of underemployment related 
to employment indicators and women. Underemployment is defined as “‘...work- 
ing fewer hours than the number considered to be ‘normal’ or working for 
‘normal’ hours but for disproportionately low earnings” (Evans 1992, 28). 
Policy makers need to know if Inuit women are underemployed vis 4 vis Inuit 
men and to know what unemployment levels prevail among this population. 
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Employment in and development of small businesses are eagerly encouraged 
in northern communities. However, Inuit women’s involvement in new business 
growth is not intensively documented. A recent newspaper article on northern 
Aboriginal women stated, “Interest in business is strong among native women, 
but a lack of financing prevents them from starting their own enterprises” (The 
Edmonton Journal, February 25, 1994). More detailed data needs to be collected 
regarding the career goals and also the employment and business development 
aspirations of Inuit women. In addition, factors that facilitate or inhibit small 
business involvement or ownership should be identified. Frequently, community 
planners and government policymakers have seemed to assume that Inuit women 
only want to work in arts and crafts cooperatives and they do not seek to develop 
other employment possibilities for Inuit women. Better data could inform com- 
munities and program developers about Inuit women’s intentions to work part- 
time or full-time, preference to use traditional or non-traditional skills in their 
work and the employment sectors in which they would prefer to be involved. 


Income. A clear picture of the relative roles of Inuit women and men with 
respect to the economics maintenance of their homes and families is nonexistent. 
We need data that disaggregates northern income by ethnic group and gender, 
not just by the categories Aboriginal/non-Aboriginal. The per capita income of 
Aboriginal workers in the Northwest Territories was only about 30% the income 
of non-Aboriginal workers. Although it is apparent that Aboriginal workers are 
disadvantaged in terms of income compared with non-Aboriginal workers, no 
detailed data about the per capita income of Inuit women relative to Inuit men 
is available. Female wage earners in southern Canada earn only about 70% of 
what their male counterparts earn. However, the wage gap for female workers 
in the north, particularly with respect to Inuit women, is not known. Canadian 
Inuit women may be the least well off in terms of income generation in the north 
by virtue of gender and ethnicity, although this fact and its effect on the lives of 
Inuit women needs to be documented. 

Another issue for study is the level of access to and control over their earnings 
that Inuit women have, whether those earnings result from salaried employment, 
payment in kind or transfer payments from government. Furthermore, we need 
to determine the relative contribution of Inuit women and men to home and child 
care expenses. Preliminary fieldwork in Broughton Island, Northwest Territo- 
ries in 1991 indicated that some Inuit women contributed more money to 
household expenses than their male partners (Tuchak 1991). No data exist which 
show the degree of participation of Inuit women in decision-making with respect 
to the household income nor is there a clear picture of gender-based familial 
responsibilities. 


Education - technical/professional skills training. The commonly found data 
measures what is termed the stock of education of a population (Evans 1992). 
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The level of education attained, as measured by enrollment, number of school 
years completed and number of certificates or degrees conveyed is used to 
indicate levels of literacy and numeracy among an identified group. We have 
noted above that these data for the north are not disaggregated by gender and 
thus, it is not known what level of education has been attained by Inuit women 
compared with Inuit men. Evans (1992) suggests collection of data that measure 
“..the flow of education - attendance, transition and retention rates, continuation 
data, specialization, non-formal education.” (p. 24) is central to understanding 
how gender is a factor in education. This information would show how well the 
educational system is serving Inuit girls relative to Inuit boys and could be the 
basis for program planning. 


Community Maintenance Role 


The community maintenance role of women involves voluntary participation in 
organizational and lobbying activities with the goal of improving the quality of 
life in the community (Moser 1989). Previous fieldwork has identified that Inuit 
women in Broughton Island, Northwest Territories are extensively involved in 
community maintenance (Tuchak 1991). They belong to several committees 
and boards related to the local Alcohol Committee, the Church Auxiliary, the 
Cooperative, the local craft shop and the school. Inuit women devote substantial 
amounts of time to the organizations associated with community maintenance. 
Planners and Inuit women need indicators describing these activities, how this 
involvement improves the quality of community life, and the amount of time 
devoted to this role. Comparable data regarding Inuit men’s contributions to 
community should also be documented. 


Conclusion 


Although the indicators presented in this paper provide some limited insights 
into the lives of Inuit women in the Canadian north, there remains a need to 
develop a comprehensive picture. The first step in this process will be to 
disaggregate existing indicators by gender. However, as Evans (1992) stated, 
disaggregation “...is not a panacea for improving the visibility of women; it only 
uncovers the tip of the iceberg” (p. 12). New categories for data collection have 
been suggested in this paper and these or comparable ones need to be developed 
to provide a more reliable representation of Inuit women’s lives. This collection 
of quantitative data will not be a replacement for well conceived qualitative 
work that describes the roles and reflects the differences in status between Inuit 
women and men. Effective programs and policies can only be developed as the 
invisibility of Inuit women is recognized and addressed. 
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